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The  strategic  importance  of  Western  Europe  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  remains  second  only  to 
that  of  the  territorial  United  States  itself.  It  is  a critical 
area  of  the  world  in  which  fundamental  U.S.  interests 
may  be  tested  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  major  arena 
in  which  weapon  systems  and  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  immediately  face  each 
other.  In  this  area,  we  see  applied  most  clearly  our 
national  strategic  policy  to  begin  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  as  far  forward  as  possible. 

The  United  States  looks  to  Western  Europe  as  its 
natural  partner  in  promoting  the  dissemination  of 
western  political  values  and  socio-economic  thought. 
Moreover,  West  Europeans  look  directly  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership.  As  the  United  States  now  seeks 
greater  European  support  and  cooperation  in 
resolving  problems  in  the  Third  World,  the  importance 
of  North  Atlantic  security  institutions  will  increase. 

It  is  because  of  these  strategic  factors  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  U.S.  forces  are  located  in 
Europe.  These  forces  are  an  integral  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  constitute  the 
foundation  of  the  security  guarantees  we  have  given  to 
our  European  allies.  The  purpose  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
Europe  is  to  contribute  to  the  NATO  deterrent 
capability  and  to  help  defend  that  region,  if  necessary, 
against  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw 
Pact  allies. 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  stabilizing  influence  our 
forces  have  in  Europe  or  the  destabilizing  influences 
which  would  result  from  their  absence  or  appreciable 
reduction.  To  West  Europeans,  both  allied  and  neutral, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  U.S.  forces  are  a visible 
commitment  to  common  Western  defense.  They  form 
the  standard  by  which  our  allies  measure  their  own 
military  and  political  commitments  to  security.  It  is 
essential  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  that  the 
United  States  continue  in  Europe  its  substantial 
contribution  of  combat-ready  military  forces. 


Current  Situation 

NATO  has  successfully  served  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  its  European  allies  for  the  past 
27  years.  The  strategic  challenge  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Alliance  still  exists  and,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe  (SACEUR),  “We 
face  today  a military  threat  whose  magnitude  in  every 
area  has  never  been  so  great  or  so  clear.’’  Today, 
NATO  is  faced  with  the  imperative  of  maintaining  a 
strong,  viable  security  structure  to  counter  a steadily 
growing  Warsaw  Pact  military  threat,  in  the  face  of 
socio-economic  demands  which  compete  for  critical 
resources. 

Europe's  current  security  environment  is  a product 
of  allied  perceptions  of,  and  response  to,  the  opposing 
military  threat.  In  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  substantially 
enhanced  their  military  posture  through  quantitative 
and  qualitative  force  improvements.  We  can  expect 
these  trends  to  continue,  since  the  Soviets  apparently 
desire  to  maintain  a position  of  ever  increasing  relative  j 
strength. 

NATO’s  defense  against  growing  Soviet  strength  is  ; 
based  on  a strategy  of  flexible  response.  Should 
NATO’s  primary  objective  of  deterrence  fail,  its 
strategy  requires  that  aggression  be  met  with  an 
appropriate  response  drawn  from  a range  of  available  j 
options  to  preserve  or  restore  the  territorial  integrity  of 


NATO  allies  train  together  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
counter  any  Warsaw  Pact 
military  threat. 
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the  Alliance.  For  this  strategy  to  be  credible,  NATO 
must  deploy  conventional  forces,  theater  nuclear 
forces,  and  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

In  tactical  nuclear  weapon  systems,  NATO  still 
retains  the  edge  despite  the  new  threats  posed  to 
Europe  by  the  Soviet  SS-X-20  mobile  intermediate 
range  missile,  the  BACKFIRE  bomber,  and  the 
FENCER  and  FLOGGER  tactical  nuclear  aircraft. 

It  is  in  NATO's  conventional  forces  that  the  majority 
of  current  deficiencies  are  found.  I am  supported  in 
this  view  by  the  NATO  military  authorities  and  the  U.S. 
Commander-in-Chief,  Europe  (CINCEUR). 

On  a regional  basis,  the  increasing  capability  of 
Soviet  air  and  naval  forces  facing  NATO  in  the  North  is 
a matter  of  growing  concern.  While  Soviet  forces  in  this 
region  are  positioned  to  defend  the  Soviet's  strategic 
installations  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  a time  of  conflict  they  would  expand  the 


BY  GEN.  GEORGE  S.  BROWN,  USAF 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


President  Speaks  at  Pentagon 


A Blue  Ribbon  Panel  will  be  formed  to  look  into  any 
projected  changes  in  military  compensation  or  retired 
pay,  President  Carter  told  a Pentagon  crowd  March  1. 

Admitting  he  did  not  have  a pat  answer,  the 
President  said  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
already  was  reviewing  the  subject  and  that  a Blue 
Ribbon  Panel  would  be  formed  to  make 
recommendations. 

Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  Congress,  “I  caution  against 
striking  at  people-related  programs  simply  because 
they  are  the  largest  targets.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Haig  Cites  NATO  Needs 

SHAPE  Commander 
Gen.  Alexander  Haig  told 
Congress  on  March  1 that 
the  Soviet  buildup  in 
Central  Europe  did  not 
occur  overnight  and  that 
the  days  of  a quick 
American  fix  by  technology 
are  over. 

The  NATO  leader  called 
for  “nothing  less  than  a 
balanced  Western  military 
posture.”  Gen.  Haig 

General  Haig  did  not  see  the  Western  fix  as 
unmanageable  and  thinks  the  allies  can  continue  the 
concerted  effort  to  bolser  and  improve  existing  forces. 

But  he  said  improved  NATO  defense  will  cost  and 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  these  costs. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Carter  Budget  Basically  Like  Ford’s 

The  Carter  Administration’s  FY  78  Manpower 
Budget  is  basically  the  same  as  former  President 
Ford’s,  with  small  changes  occurring  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

Testifying  before  a Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  March  2,  DoD  Manpower  official 
I.  M.  Greenberg  said  the  transfer  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
of  some  41,600  from  the  Selected  Reserve  to  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  would  decrease  Navy 
strength  by  some  900  billets. 

The  termination  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  Greenberg  said, 
would  cut  some  500  military  and  civilian  spaces. 

Otherwise,  the  Carter  and  Ford  manpower  budgets 
are  organized  in  the  same  three  sub-parts: 

• All  Volunteer  Force; 

• Manpower  Costs,  Compensation  and  Benefits: 

• Military  Training  and  Education 


defensive  perimeter  around  the  Kola.  This  would  place 
them  in  a better  position  to  secure  the  passage  of 
forces  to  the  naval  battle  in  the  Atlantic.  The  present 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  region  places  a 
premium  on  timely  allied  reinforcement. 

In  the  Central  region,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a definite 
numerical  superiority  in  tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  artillery,  and  tactical  aircraft.  NATO  is  further 
disadvantaged  by  the  tactical  malpositioning  of  many 
of  its  units.  A considerable  time  would  be  required  for 
these  units  to  reach  forward  defense  positions.  A 
timely  warning  of  Warsaw  Pact  attack  in  this  region 
coupled  with  a prompt  political  decision  cannot  be 
over-emphasized. 

For  both  geographical  and  political  reasons,  the 
Southern  Region  poses  a unique  military  problem.  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  persisting  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus  and  the 
control  of  Aegean  resources  continues  to  divert  the 
attention  of  these  two  strategically  located  allies  from 
the  common  threat. 

In  Italy,  U.S.  and  NATO  interests  are  faced  with 
uncertainty  due  to  expanding  Communist  influence  in 
that  government.  Denial  of  Italian  territory  to  U.S.  and 
NATO  operations  would  severely  restrict  NATO  fleets 
and  forces  in  this  area  of  strategic  and  economic 
concern. 

A very  encouraging  feature  in  this  region  is  the 
progress  made  in  Portugal  over  the  past  year  in 
sustaining  Western  values  in  the  face  of  a very  strong 
Communist  bid  for  power. 

Military  and  allied  land  and  air  forces  in  the  Southern 
Region  are  less  well  equipped  than  the  Warsaw  pact 
forces  in  the  area.  At  sea,  where  the  U.S.  contribution 
in  the  Southern  Region  is  greatest,  NATO’s  traditional 
superiority  is  being  eroded  by  growing  Soviet  sea 
power  which  represents  a direct  threat  to  NATO's 
essential  reinforcement  and  supply  routes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  Alliance,  after  several 
years  of  de-emphasizing  urgent  defense  support  and 
placing  high  expectations  on  the  reduction  of  the 
Soviet  military  threat  through  detente,  is  now 
beginning  to  re-evaluate  the  situation.  A skepticism 
regarding  Soviet  intentions  is  emerging.  A sober 
perception  of  European  security,  as  well  as  some 
increase  in  popular  support  for  a strong  defense,  is 
evidenced.  However,  several  European  allies  are 
having  economic  and  political  difficulty  in  supporting 
current  levels  of  defense. 

A Warsaw  Pact  decision  to  initiate  war  against  NATO 
is  not  thought  likely  in  the  near  term.  However,  if  now 
identified  conventional  force  weaknesses  are  not 
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corrected,  and  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  capabilities 
continue  to  improve,  the  resulting  imbalance  could 
lead  Moscow  to  make  practical  use  of  their 
| preponderance  of  armed  strength  by  coercion  and 
intimidation  to  gain  their  objectives.  The  crucial  factor 
is  whether  NATO  has,  in  the  perception  of  Warsaw 
Pact  leaders,  sufficient  will  and  military  strength  to 
1 make  military  aggression  appear  too  risky. 

Warsaw  Pact  Force 
Posture  and  Readiness 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  made  significant  qualitative 
and  quantitative  improvements  in  the  areas  of  mobility, 

: firepower,  logistic  support  and  command  and  control. 
Quantitatively,  they  have  added  new  units  and 
increased  numbers  of  tanks,  artillery,  and  air  defense 
weapons. 

Unlike  NATO,  Warsaw  Pact  doctrine,  weapons  and 
equipment  are  generally  standardized.  Unlike  the 
United  States,  which  must  cross  an  ocean  to  reinforce 
NATO  in  Europe,  the  Soviets  can  rapidly  reinforce 
overland  on  a large  scale. 

The  significant  upgrading  of  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact 
aviation  forces  has  continued  unabated.  In  the  past 
five  years,  the  number  of  new  generation  Warsaw  Pact 
aircraft  deployed  in  Eastern  Europe  has  increased  by 
more  than  one-third. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  3,000  fighter,  reconnaissance, 
and  bomber  aircraft  deployed  along  NATO’s  central 
and  lower  northern  regions,  and  920  aircraft  of  the 
same  types  along  the  southern  flank.  These  forces  are 
opposed  by  1,700  NATO  tactical  aircraft  in  the  central 
and  lower  northern  regions,  and  by  710  NATO  aircraft 
in  the  south.  French  aircraft  are  not  included  in  these 
totals. 

The  new  Pact  aircraft  are  more  sophisticated  and 
more  capable  than  previous  Soviet  aircraft.  Another 
disturbing  aspect  is  the  increase  in  munitions  delivery 
capability.  Warsaw  Pact  in-place  air  forces  now  can 
deliver  in  one  sortie  several  hundred  per  cent  more 
munition  tonnage  over  more  miles  than  in  1971.  Their 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  capability  is  growing 
commensurately. 

Unlike  NATO’s  maritime  forces,  which  have  been  cut 
back,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  steadily  expanding  its 
capability  to  conduct  extensive  combat  operations 
worldwide  and  to  support  peacetime  political 
objectives.  The  home  base  for  three-fourths  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  and  its  prime  operating  areas  are  within 
the  Allied  Command  Europe  area  of  responsibility.  In 
wartime,  it  is  expected  that  the  Soviet  Navy’s  primary 
theater  missions  will  be  to  combat  NATO’s  naval 
forces,  and  to  interdict  NATO's  lines  of  supply  and 
reinforcement,  and  to  support  Warsaw  Pact  ground 
operations. 


The  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  equipped  with  tactical 
nuclear  delivery  systems.  Also  the  Soviets  have 
hundreds  of  intermediate  range  (IR)  ballistic  missiles 
which  can  strike  NATO  forces. 

In  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  published  a new  doctrine 
for  war  which  calls  for  a blitzkreig  type  of  offensive 
using  massed  armor  attacks  across  a wide  front.  This 
doctrine  calls  for  the  seizure  of  deep  objectives  within 
a few  days  or  weeks  at  most.  The  Warsaw  Pact  current 
force  structure  capabilities  and  logistic  base  reflect 
this  thinking.  In  view  of  this  Warsaw  Pact  capability 
and  the  new  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  the  West  must  also 
be  prepared  to  repel  an  attack  with  little  or  no  warning. 

U.S.  Force  Posture  and 
Readiness 

In  the  event  of  a Warsaw  Pact  unreinforced  attack 
with  little  or  no  warning,  U.S.  forces  permanently 
stationed  in  Europe  would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  initial 
attacks.  Our  forces  include  four  divisions,  three 
brigades  and  two  armored  cavalry  regiments;  air 
forces  of  about  500  combat  aircraft;  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  plus  nuclear  attack  submarines.  The 
air  forces  could  be  reinforced  with  additional  aircraft 
within  hours  of  a deployment  decision.  Equipment  has 
been  pre-positioned  for  U.S.  Army  reinforcing  units, 
and  their  airlift  to  Europe  is  periodically  exercised.  If 
the  warning  time  permits,  there  are  Stateside-based 
active  duty  and  Reserve  Component  units  available  for 
deployment. 

Continued  improvement  of  force  readiness  is  a 
priority  goal  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe  (SACEUR).  As  a result  of  evaluations  during 
the  year,  the  overall  readiness  in  Europe  was  found  to 
be  improved  over  the  previous  year.  Troop  training 
was  intensified,  equipment  availability  rates  were  high, 
and  the  teamwork  of  combined  arms  elements  was 
considerably  improved.  Still  greater  improvements  are 
called  for  by  SACEUR,  including  more  effective 
training,  greater  emphasis  on  mission  oriented 
readiness  tests,  tighter  alert  measures,  reduced 
emphasis  on  non-mission  essential  programs,  and 
more  imaginative  command  and  control 
arrangements. 

Programs  to  increase  the  ratio  of  combat  to  support 
forces  have  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
F-1 1 1 deployments  to  England.  However,  this 
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realignment  of  approximately  30,000  support  forces  to 
combat  forces,  while  increasing  combat  strength,  also 
carries  an  element  of  risk,  especially  in  a protracted 
conflict. 

To  help  correct  the  imbalance  of  forces  between  the 
Northern  Army  Group  and  the  Central  Army  Group  in 
Germany,  a brigade  is  going  to  be  relocated  near 
Bremerhaven.  Command  and  control  capability  will 
also  be  increased  in  Northern  Germany  by  the  addition 
of  more  407L  mobile  radar  units.  These  units  will 
augment  and  interface  with  the  NATO  Air  Defense 
Ground  Environment  (NADGE)  radar  coverage.  More 
command  and  control  capability  in  the  North  will  be 
obtained  with  the  U.S.  Air  Forces,  Europe  (USAFE) 
Tactical  Control  Group  and  NATO  operations  support 
cell  that  are  being  sent  to  manage  USAFE  command 
and  control  units  and  interface  with  Northern-based 
army  units. 

The  physical  protection  program  for  in-place  and 
dual-based  (forces  located  in  the  United  States  which 
are  subject  to  immediate  recall  to  Europe  by  SACEUR) 
tactical  fighter/reconnaissance  aircraft  is  progressing 
well.  Almost  all  in-place  and  dual-based  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Central  Region  are  sheltered  against  enemy 
conventional  weapons  attack.  In  addition,  a large 
number  of  shelters  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy 
have  either  been  built  or  are  funded.  Augmentation 
squadrons  for  which  there  are  no  shelters  would  be 
afforded  some  protection  by  dispersal  through  the 
collocated  operating  bases  program.  Progress  in  the 
dispersal  program  will  reduce  the  concentration  of 
aircraft  at  USAFE  bases  with  the  phase-in  of  F-15  and 
A-10  aircraft.  A second  F-1 1 1 wing,  mentioned  earlier, 
will  be  deployed  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1977. 

There  has  been  a general  upgrading  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe.  Moreover,  improvement  programs 
underway  will  add  further  to  U.S.  forces’  overall 
combat  effectiveness.  Strides  are  being  made  to 
improve  land  and  air  forces  to  fight  at  night  and  in  all 
types  of  weather,  and  to  locate,  and  destroy  enemy 
targets.  Improvements  include  advanced 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  all-weather  interceptors 
with  a look-down,  shoot-down  capability.  To  increase 
survivability  at  sea,  an  improved  close-in  point 
defense  system  is  being  developed.  The  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  offers  a 
quantum  improvement  in  our  early  warning  and  air 
defense  system  as  well  as  for  ground  tactical  air 
control  systems  for  both  defensive  and  offensive 
operations.  The  NATO  military  community  has 
endorsed  a NATO  fleet  of  airborne  early  warning 
aircraft  and  nations  are  now  working  toward  final 
procurement  and  funding  decisions. 


Hardened,  collocated  or  integrated  U.S. /NATO 
facilities  are  essential  for  effective  coordination  and 
support.  A plan  for  improvement  in  this  area  is  well 
underway  in  the  central  region.  While  existing 
communications  are  marginally  adequate  to  support  a 
general  war,  the  NATO  Integrated  Communications 
System  is  in  the  advanced  stage  of  implementation. 
This  program  to  modernize  completely  the  strategic 
communications  system  in  Europe  began  in  1971,  and 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  1981-1982  time 
frame.  Additionally,  means  are  being  explored  to 
assure  interoperable  and  interconnected  U.S.  national 
and  NATO  communications  networks  and  thereby  to 
conserve  resources. 

Although  the  electronic  warfare  capability  of  NATO 
as  a whole  continues  to  improve  in  the  areas  of  aircraft 
self-protective  pods,  radar  warning  receivers,  and  the 
introduction  of  Chaff  pods,  the  current  capability  to 
operate  in  a hostile  electro-magnetic  environment 
remains  poor.  A cooperative  equipment  program 
among  eight  nations  has  been  established  to  provide 
Chaff  launchers  and  infrared  decoys  for  naval  units.  A 
re-equipment  program  for  land  forces  has  also  been 
initiated  and  additional  electronic  warfare  units  are 
being  organized  by  several  NATO  nations. 

U.S.  and  NATO  capability  to  deter  and  defend  in  a 
chemical  warfare  environment  is  very  limited.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  currently  lead  the  Alliance  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  training  and  to  field  modern 
defensive  equipment.  Exercise  AUTUMN  FORGE, 
conducted  in  Europe  and  involving  several  NATO 
nations,  demonstrated  an  improvement  in  both 
equipment  and  training. 

There  are  primarily  two  means  of  improving  the  U.S. 
force  contribution  to  NATO  other  than  placing 
additional  forces  in  mainland  Europe  during 
peacetime.  These  are  to  pre-position  equipment  or  to 
improve  mobility.  To  reinforce  in  the  first  few  days  of 
conflict  requires  mainly  improved  airlift  while  to  sustain 
operations  requires  improved  sealift  as  well.  Specific 
improvements  in  both  these  areas  are  currently 
programmed,  but  full  requirements  will  still  not  be  met. 
Consequently,  intensive  efforts  are  on-going  to 
address  the  whole  mobility  problem  and  to  search  for 
new  ways  to  maximize  the  use  of  available  assets. 
Currently,  reconstruction  of  POMCUS  (prepositioned 
overseas  materiel  configured  in  unit  sets)  continues  to 
be  a high  priority,  near  term  goal.  Recomputation  of 
War  Reserve  Stock  (WRS)  requirements  based  on 
recalculated  attrition  rates  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  increase  in  equipment  authorization. 
Filling  this  new  authorization  is  urgent. 

Although  the  posture  and  readiness  of  U.S. 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  has  improved,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  significant  deficiencies  exist.  As 
SACEUR  has  pointed  out,  our  early  resolution  of  these 
deficiencies  constitutes  an  important  step  in 
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undergirding  the  confidence  of  our  Allies.  Allowing 
critical  deficiencies  to  persist,  particularly  in  areas 
where  the  United  States  is  considered  especially 
vulnerable,  could  well  be  perceived  as  a lack  of 
resolution.  Our  determination  is  the  key  to  overcoming 
successfully  these  deficiencies. 

Allied  Force  Contributions 

America’s  European  allies  continue  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  NATO's  military  capability  in  Europe.  On  the 
first  day  of  mobilization,  Europe’s  NATO-committed 
forces  would  consist  of  roughly  48  division 
equivalents,  1,900  combat  and  300  transport  aircraft, 
and  almost  550  naval  combatant  vessels. 

The  combat  capability  of  non-U. S.  NATO  forces 
varies  greatly  among  the  individual  allies,  and  within 
regions  of  the  Alliance.  In  the  northern  region  of  Allied 
Command  Europe,  both  Norway  and  Denmark  provide 
small  forces  in-being,  and  rely  on  mobilization  to  bring 
these  forces  up  to  strength.  Norway  and  Denmark 
have  joined  the  United  States,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  on  the  F-16  project,  while  Denmark  has 
begun  introducing  new  Leopard  tanks  into  its  arsenal. 


Among  the  three  Alliance  regions,  the  central  region 
allies  face  the  bulk  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  military  power 
and  continue  to  support  and  achieve  the  highest 
quality  defense  programs.  The  forces  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  maintain  a very  high  state 
of  equipment  and  personnel  readiness.  Germany  has 
activated  three  armored  brigades.  Belgium  has  a 
steady  force  improvement  program.  For  example,  they 
have  recently  activated  four  anti-tank  battalions.  The 
Netherlands  is  under  continual  political  pressure  to 
reduce  its  contribution.  Britain’s  defense  force  is  being 
eroded  by  the  further  reduction  in  the  military  budget 
following  the  recent  defense  review. 

The  military  situation  in  NATO’s  southern  region 
presents  some  special  problems.  For  example, 
Greece  and  Turkey  require  assistance  in  order  to  meet 
their  Alliance  military  obligations,  obligations  which 
both  nations  have  acknowledged.  Denial  of  this 
assistance  seriously  restricts  these  nations’ 
contribution  to  the  Alliance. 

A CH-57  helicopter  delivers 
materiel  during  the  NATO 
exercise  Reforger  in  Germany 
during  1976. 


Italy  recently  reduced  the  size  of  its  combat 
elements  by  nearly  one-third,  announcing  an  intent 
thereby  to  increase  effectiveness.  Qualitative 
improvements  are  planned  in  all  of  its  services,  barring 
funding  setbacks  of  political  or  economic  origin. 

The  military  contribution  of  Portugal  to  the  Alliance 
consists  of  granting  base  rights  to  the  United  States 
and  German  forces  and  a NATO  naval  headquarters, 
commitment  of  some  air  and  naval  forces,  and  the 
earmarking  of  ground  forces  for  commitment  to 
NATO’s  Southern  Region  reserve.  In  the  context  of  a 
NATO  program,  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  are  assisting  in  the 
modernization  of  the  Portuguese  armed  forces 
through  survey  teams  and  provision  of  land  and  air 
items  of  equipment  with  which  to  organize  an  army 
brigade  and  an  associated  air  support  element. 

Spain  is  not  a member  of  NATO,  but  contributes  to 
the  Alliance’s  regional  military  capability  by  permitting 
the  basing  of  U.S.  forces.  The  transit  of  Spanish 
territory  and  use  of  its  operational  and  support 
facilities  by  U.S.  reinforcing  forces  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  NATO  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Despite  continuing  emphasis,  Allied  force 
contributions  still  fall  short  of  the  force  goals  set  by 
NATO’s  ministers.  As  each  discrepancy  is  allowed  to 
continue,  it  presents  increased  risks — risks  to  Allied 
Command  Europe’s  ability  to  conduct  a successful 
defense,  and  risks  to  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent.  If 


the  contribution  of  NATO’s  conventional  forces  to  the 
overall  deterrent  fails  to  improve,  the  probability 
becomes  higher  that  there  will  be  a need  for  recourse 
to  nuclear  weapons  during  hostilities. 

The  European  allies,  together  with  the  United  States, 
are  attempting  to  resolve  many  of  their  conventional 
force  deficiencies  through  more  concerted  action. 
Efforts  are  now  underway  within  the  Alliance  to  find 
new  ways  to  achieve  greater  equipment 
standardization  within  the  forces  of  the  1980s; 
however,  this  is  a sensitive  issue  with  those  allies 
whose  countries  contain  well-developed  arms 
industries.  More  immediate  improvements  are  now 
being  sought  to  increase  the  interoperability  of  present 
weapon  systems  through  minor,  economical 
modifications.  Some  of  the  more  promising  areas  for 
increased  allied  equipment  interoperability  are 
communications,  ammunition,  and  fuels. 

On  the  European  side,  a considerable  amount  of 
movement  towards  the  development  of  a European 
forum  for  discussion  of  standardization  has  taken 
place  within  the  Alliance’s  Eurogroup.  Eurogroup  was  I 
influenced  by  the  1975  U.S.  endorsement  of  a 
“two-way  street"  (United  States  also  buys  from  as  well 
as  sells  to  Europeans)  in  the  development  and 
procurement  of  standardized  equipment.  In  an  effort  to 
associate  France  with  this  undertaking,  the  Eurogroup 
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members  and  France  have  now  formed  the  European 
Program  Group.  This  group  is  investigating  the 
possibility  of  jointly  developing  and  manufacturing 
certain  categories  of  armaments  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  expanding  on  the  experience  Europeans 
have  gained  from  the  joint  weapons  projects  already  in 
progress.  These  are  all  favorable  developments  in 
Europe's  efforts  to  upgrade  its  conventional  capability 
and  to  reduce  the  waste  and  duplication  which  has 
characterized  past  European  procurement  efforts.  We 
will  be  assessing  the  outcome  of  these  long-term 
efforts  and  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  them 
with  great  interest. 

Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions 

The  principal  NATO  objective  of  the  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR)  negotiations  is  to 
maintain,  for  all  members  of  the  Alliance,  undiminished 
security  at  lower  force  levels.  This  objective  would  be 
achieved  by  limited  NATO  ground  manpower 
reductions  and  substantial  reductions  of  Warsaw  Pact 
ground  manpower  and  Soviet  tanks.  The  NATO 
objective  seeks  not  only  compensation  for  Warsaw 
Pact  military  numerical  superiority  in  manpower  and 
tanks,  but  proximity  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
reduction  area  as  well.  The  reduction  area,  known  as 
the  NATO  Guidelines  Area  (NGA),  geographically 
includes  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
The  MBFR  negotiations  deal  with  the  military  forces  of 
these  direct  participants  as  well  as  the  stationed 
forces  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Also  represented  at  the 
negotiations  are  the  additional  indirect  participants  of 
five  NATO  and  three  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

Meeting  in  Vienna,  Austria,  representatives  of  the  1 2 
NATO  and  seven  Warsaw  Pact  nations  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  basic  negotiating  principles  which  each 
side  advocated  in  the  autumn  of  1973.  NATO  seeks  a 
two-phased  agreement.  Phase  I would  consist  of 
reduction  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces,  including  a Soviet 
tank  army.  As  part  of  a Phase  I agreement,  NATO  has 
offered  to  withdraw,  in  addition  to  the  U.S.  soldiers, 
some  U.S.  nuclear  elements.  Phase  II  would  consist  of 
additional  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  manpower 
reductions  which  would  lead  to  approximate  East/West 
manpower  parity  in  the  form  of  collective  common 
ceilings  on  ground  manpower  and  air/ground 
manpower  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  East 
seeks  equal  percentage  reductions  (approximately  15 
per  cent)  to  maintain  the  present  correlation  of 
forces.  The  West  has  explained  that  the  Eastern 
proposal  fails  to  take  account  of  existing  disparities  in 
terms  of  Eastern  numerical  advantages  in  ground 


force  personnel,  armored  forces  and  Soviet 
reinforcement  advantages. 

Although  progress  has  been  slow,  the  MBFR 
negotiations  should  continue  to  be  supported 
provided  such  an  agreement  does  not  diminish  the 
military  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies.  Further,  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  should 
not  inhibit  either  the  growth  of  European  defense 
cooperation  or  future  Alliance  military  force 
improvement  efforts. 

Objectives  Goals 

NATO  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risks  inherent  in  the 
erosion  of  its  conventional  forces  vis-a-vis  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  deleterious  effect  this  could  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  Alliance’s  flexible  response  strategy. 
NATO  is  working  to  avert  these  potential  dangers, 
though  progress  will  depend  to  a large  measure  on 
national  political  and  economic  support. 

The  overriding  objective  for  NATO  is  to  strengthen 
its  military  posture  by  making  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  improvements  to  conventional  forces 
needed  to  meet  the  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  challenge. 
Conventional  force  improvements  need  emphasis  in 
modernizing  air  defenses,  to  include  the  deployment 
of  an  airborne  early  warning  system,  accelerating 
maritime  improvement  programs,  and  in  correcting 
deficiencies  in  electronic  warfare,  and  nuclear, 
chemical  defensive  equipment  and  training,  and 
increasing  firepower  capability. 

An  equally  important  major  objective  for  NATO  is  to 
increase  the  Alliance’s  reinforcement  capabilities  by 
enhancing  air  and  sealift  assets  as  well  as  through 
more  detailed  planning  and  coordination  for  their  use. 
Reinforcement  capability  is  important  for  the  Alliance’s 
central  region,  but  it  is  even  more  important  for  the 
northern  and  southern  flanks. 

Another  current  objective  is  to  reimplement  security 
assistance  programs  and  restore  cohesion  of  the 
southern  flank,  as  well  as  improve  the  reception, 
throughput  and  support  of  reinforcements  to  the 
strategic  northern  flank. 

In  all  three  geographical  regions,  NATO  has 
recognized  and  is  addressing  the  need  for  improved 
civil-military  planning,  more  stockpiling  of 
pre-positioned  equipment  and  war  reserve  stocks,  and 
the  development  of  improved  host  nation  support  for 
reinforcing  forces.  The  improvement  of  NATO’s  overall 
logistic  posture  will  include  emphasis  on  expanding 
the  interoperability  of  present  allied  military  equipment 
and  in  the  longer  term,  the  development  and 
procurement  of  more  standardized  major  items  of 
equipment  for  the  Alliance  as  a whole. 
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Another  major  objective  is  to  improve  our  command, 
control,  and  communications  capabilities  to  allow  for 
rapid  decision  making  for  which  we  foresee  a need  in 
any  future  crisis  or  conflict  in  Europe. 

These  objectives,  which  do  not  set  forth  Alliance 
priorities,  are  to  modify  the  adverse  trends  in  the 
military  balance  to  meet  the  Warsaw  Pact  challenge. 
To  be  successful,  our  allies  must  make  the  difficult 
decisions  to  increase  defense  expenditures  in  real 
terms  as  the  United  States  has  recently  done. 

Outlook 

In  response  to  the  improved  quantitative  and 
qualitative  capability  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  we  have  this 
year  seen  a revitalization  of  the  U.S.  military 
commitment  to  North  Atlantic  security.  This  has  been 
manifested  in  both  a higher  net  outlay  for  defense,  and 
more  directly,  substantial  increases  in  NATO  deployed 
and  committed  U.S.  forces.  Still,  NATO  as  a whole  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  Pact’s  conventional  forces 
improvement. 

Remedial  action  can  and  must  be  taken  by  all  the 
allies  or  the  risk  will  increase  unacceptably,  especially 
as  related  to  the  conventional  force  area.  Failure  to 
improve  will  force  NATO  to  resort  quickly  to  nuclear 
warfare  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  intimidation  or 
defeat  by  superior  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

At  this  time,  there  is  occurring  in  Europe  a change  in 
perceptions  about  security.  Much  of  this  is  directly 
related  to  a more  sober  analysis  of  Soviet  force 
improvements  and  an  increased  skepticism  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  detente  intentions.  While  this  is  a 
healthy  shift  toward  realism,  it  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  dire  economic  straits  of  some  of  our  major  allies, 
the  political  instabilities  of  others,  and  the  regional 
disputes  and  issues  that  distract  still  others  from  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat. 

While  the  perceived  need  to  correct  Alliance 
deficiencies  appears  to  be  gaining  acceptance,  we 
can  expect  the  Alliance  to  continue  to  seek  measures 
for  providing  defense  at  minimum  cost,  with  some 
allies  being  pressured  by  economic  necessity  or 
internal  political  elements  to  reduce  further  defense 
efforts.  Present  attempts  at  standardization  and 
interoperability  will  progress  as  they  are  seen  as  a 
reasonable  means  for  producing  optimum  returns  for 
the  investment. 

An  Alliance  conventional  posture  appropriate  to  our 
flexible  response  strategy  and  adequate  to  the  threat 
can  be  achieved  only  if  we  continue  our  momentum 
and  secure  the  united  effort  of  all  our  allies. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Strategic  Importance 

The  Middle  East  is  a strategically  important  corridor 
connecting  the  Eastern  Hemisphere’s  three  major 


continents,  where  the  interests  of  major  powers 
converge.  Its  oil  reserves  are  important  to  the  United 
States  and  indispensable  to  its  allies.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  Western  Europe's  oil  requirements  and  80  per  cent 
of  Japan’s  must  be  imported  from  the  Middle  East. 
These  requirements  cannot  be  met  from  other  sources. 
The  Middle  East  has  been  the  locale  for  Soviet 
exploitation  of  apparent  allied  weaknesses.  Recently, 
the  United  States  has  gained  credit  and  prestige  as  a 
peacemaker  and  promoter  of  commerce  among 
nations.  Control  of  this  area  by  any  power  or  coalition 
of  powers  opposed  to  the  United  States  could  threaten 
Western  military  security,  economic  viability,  and 
political  freedom  of  action.  U.S.  national  security  has, 
therefore,  been  enhanced  through  the  stabilization  of 
this  zone  of  conflict  which  has  consistently  threatened 
to  draw  the  major  powers  into  war. 

Although  the  second  Egypian-lsraeli  disengage- 
ment agreement  of  September  1975  reduced  for  the 
immediate  future  the  likelihood  of  open  conflict 
between  these  two  states,  the  potential  for  military 
conflict  remains  relatively  high. 

Lebanon  is  clearly  a critical  crossroads.  The  crisis 
solution,  outlined  at  the  Arab  Summit  in  Cairo  in 
October  1 976,  provides  a promising  basis  for  progress 
towards  a political  accommodation  and  economic 
reconstruction.  Success,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  ability  to  stimulate  accommodation  or  force 
acquiesence  by  all  major  parties.  Even  under  the  most 
optimistic  scenario,  the  Lebanese  leadership,  which 
can  call  upon  the  troops  of  the  Arab  League  Security  < 
Force  for  immediate  security  requirements,  will  face  a 
long  and  difficult  task  in  reducing  continuing  tensions; 
the  disarming  of  private  militias  must  be  a priority 
objective.  The  handling  of  the  issue  of  the  armed 
Palestinian  presence  in  Lebanon  will  have  a significant 
impact  not  only  on  stability  in  Lebanon  but  on  the 
potential  for  tension  along  the  sensitive  border  with 
Israel. 
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The  two  principal  issues  affecting  relationships  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  the  basic  disagreements  between 
conservative  Arab  elements  and  radical  Arab 
nationalists  over  the  fate  of  socio-political  change  on 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  Arab  apprehension 
concerning  Iran’s  growing  power  and  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

The  Persian  Gulf  now  enjoys  encouraging  stability, 
and  the  radical  nationalist  influences  which  earlier 
threatened  regional  stability  have  recently  made  little 
headway.  The  current  trend  is  towards  increased 
cooperation  among  the  Arab  states  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  Peninsula-Arab  cooperation  with  Iran  which 
fosters  regional  security.  These  are  recent 
developments,  however,  against  a background  of 
ancient  rivalry,  turbulence  and  pursuit  of  narrow 
individual  interests. 

Iran  has  been  a strong  advocate  of  a Persian  Gulf 
security  arrangement,  but  the  Arabs  have  been 
reluctant  to  agree  to  formal  arrangements.  At  the  same 
time,  Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Qatar  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  continue  to  be  apprehensive  of  not  only  Iran, 
but  also  of  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  continue  to 
further  their  own  invested  interests. 

In  brief,  the  Middle  East  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
focal  point  of  tension  and  instability.  Actual  and 
potential  developments  effect  nearly  every  nation  of 
the  globe,  thus  dramatizing  the  impact  of 
interdependence  among  nations. 


Threat 

Despite  the  concessions  agreed  to  and 
implemented  by  Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  interim  Sinai 
Agreement,  the  basic  problems  of  Israeli  occupation  of 
former  Arab  lands  and  the  Palistiman  issue  continue 
to  make  the  Middle  East  an  area  of  potential  conflict. 
Opposing  forces  have  increased  their  quantities  of 
modern  sophisticated  weapons  and  have  improved 
both  defensive  and  offensive  capabilities.  A renewal  of 
hostilities  could  conceivably  set  in  motion  a chain  of 
events  that  might  culminate  in  another  Arab  oil 
embargo.  If  the  Soviets  chose  to  increase  their  support 
to  Arab  forces  or  intervene  directly,  then  a 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  a distinct  possibility. 

The  United  States  maintains  a limited  force  in  the 
Middle  East.  Bahrain  is  the  home  port  for  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  Force  (MIDEASTFOR)  which  consists  of 
two  destroyers  and  a command  ship.  MIDEASTFOR 
operates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the 


Red  Sea,  and  makes  port  calls  in  the  area  stretching 
from  East  Africa  to  the  Indian  subcontinent.  The 
present  deployment  of  MIDEASTFOR  supports 
important  U.S.  interests  by  maintaining  a naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Existing  military  communications  facilities  at  Asmara, 
Ethiopia,  primarily  support  Presidential  emissary 
missions  to  the  region.  Other  military  communications 
requirements  are  being  fulfilled  by  satellites.  High 
frequency  communication  requirements  could  be 
provided  by  the  deployment  of  mobile/transportable 
equipment  to  the  region. 

The  Middle  East  is  an  area  of  great  strategic 
importance  to  the  United  States.  Renewal  of 
Arab-lsraeli  hostilities  could  pose  a direct  threat  to 
U.S.  security,  particularly  if  it  resulted  in  a major  power 
military  confrontation  or  another  embargo  on  oil  to  the 
West.  Political  and  military  instability  within  the  Gulf 
area  itself,  if  it  were  to  disrupt  the  supply  of  oil,  would 
be  very  damaging  to  U.S.  and  allied  interests. 

We  are  committed,  therefore,  to  four  principal 
objectives  in  the  Middle  East: 

• to  encourage  a just  political  settlement  of  the 
Arab-lsraeli  conflict  which  assures  the  security  and 
survival  of  Israel  and  resolves  related  issues  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  all  parties; 

• to  protect  access  to  Middle  East  oil; 

• to  enhance  U.S.  relations  with  the  key  nations  of 
the  area;  and 

• to  limit  Soviet  influence  in  the  region. 

Current  programs  of  security  assistance  are 

designed  to  support  the  above  objectives  while 
providing  key,  friendly  states  in  the  area  with  the 
military  capability  to  deter  aggression. 

Middle  East  oil  is  essential  to  the  allied  forces  which 
support  U.S.  defense  commitments,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  economy  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  Asia.  Continued  access  to  Middle 
East  oil  at  manageable  prices  for  our  NATO  allies, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  must  remain  an  important 
U.S.  objective  in  the  region  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  atmosphere  of  political  unrest  and  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  has  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  spread  its 
influence  and  further  its  aims  in  this  region  of  the  world. 
Despite  Soviet  setbacks  in  Egypt,  the  Soviets  remain  a 
dominant  concern  to  us.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  major 
military  supplier  to  several  Arab  states,  particularly 
Syria,  Libya,  Iraq  and  the  People’s  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen.  Provision  of  arms  and  economic 
aid  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to  further  their  aim  of 
establishing  military  and  political  arrangements.  The 
underlying  objective  of  Soviet  penetration  in  the 
Middle  East  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
Western  influence.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  to  increase  economic  ties  as  manifested  by  a 
recent  trade  agreement  with  Iran. 


If  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  perceive  progress  in 
resolving  their  disputes,  and  if  the  Arabs  can  detect  an 
even-handed  approach  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
MiddJe  East,  both  groups  can  be  expected  to  support 
a continuing  U.S.  role  in  the  region.  The  Soviets  will 
continue  to  attempt  to  exploit  opportunities  to  weaken 
U.S.  influence  and  increase  their  own.  However,  Arab 
leaders  display  no  intention  of  permitting  the  Soviets  to 
establish  a controlling  interest  in  the  area. 

Near-term  cooperative  trends  among  Persian  Gulf 
states,  which  tend  to  check  the  adverse  influence  of 
Arab  nationalism  and  Soviet  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  are  expected  to  continue  as  the  area  gradually 
modernizes.  The  Shah  of  Iran  is  aware  of  Arab 
sensitivities,  but  the  relationship  between  the  Arabs 
and  Iran  could  become  increasingly  complicated 
because  of  growing  military  rivalry  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  and  the  competition  for  oil  markets. 

AFRICA 

Strategic  Importance 

The  vast  African  continent  warrants  attention  not 
only  for  its  strategic  geographical  position  and  sheer 
size,  but  as  an  increasingly  important  source  of  raw 
materials  for  industrialized  nations.  In  a world  where 
resources  are  finite  and  competition  for  markets  is 
keen,  the  industrial  nations  will  increasingly  depend  on 
Africa  for  raw  materials. 

U.S.  military  interests  focus  principally  on  the  littoral 
states  of  Africa.  Of  particular  concern  to  defense 
planning  is  access  to  the  airfield  and  port  facilities  as 
well  as  the  lines  of  communication  through  and  around 
Africa. 

Consequently,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  relationships 
which  are  maintained  with  countries  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  littoral.  The  Soviets  have 
gained  footholds  in  Somalia  and  Guinea,  and  the 
current  political  situations  in  Mozambique  and  Angola 
could  allow  the  Communist  powers  to  gain  privileged 
access  to  resources  and  give  them  special  military 
logistic  privileges  inimical  to  U.S.  strategic  interests. 

Individual  countries  in  Africa  continue  to  be  affected 
in  varying  degrees  by  deep-rooted  tribal,  regional  and 
ethnic  animosities,  economic  underdevelopment, 
fragile  political  infra-structure,  and  recurring  drought 
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and  famine.  These  factors,  plus  the  heritage  of 
arbitrary  colonial  boundaries,  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Rhodesia,  and  general  disapproval  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  provide  opportunities  for  Communist 
nations  to  become  involved  in  ways  that  threaten  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  West. 

Threat 

There  is  no  direct  threat  to  U.S.  interests  in  Africa. 
However,  a number  of  disputes  in  Africa  have 
wide-reaching  implications.  Issues  of  importance  to 
U.S.  security  interests  include:  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia,  self-determination  for  Namibia,  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  guerrilla  warfare  in  Angola,  Eritrean 
separatism,  Somali  irredentism,  and  the  partition  of  the 
former  Spanish  Sahara. 

The  South  African  government,  under  intense 
international  pressure,  has  agreed  in  principal  to 
self-determination  for  Namibia.  As  a result,  moderate 
blacks  and  whites  in  the  territory  have  begun  efforts  to 
devise  a formula  for  a multi-racial  interim  government 
that  could  begin  taking  over  some  functions  next  year. 
Nevertheless,  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
rapid,  peaceful  transition  to  independence. 


There  will  be  continuing  pressures  for  change  in  the 
apartheid  policy  of  white  minority  ruled  South  Africa. 
There  are  rising  levels  of  expectation  for  political, 
social,  and  economic  benefits  within  the  nonwhite 
communities  due  to  the  tremendous  psychological 
impact  of  developments  in  the  former  Portuguese 
territories  and  Rhodesia. 

Guerrilla  resistance  to  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Angola  (RPA)  Government  is  continuing  in  the  south 
and  northwest,  and  in  the  enclave  of  Cabinda.  Despite 
a series  of  RPA  operations,  backed  by  Cuban  troops 
and  supported  with  massive  Soviet  military  assistance, 
the  National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  (UNITA)  continues  to  operate  over  a wide  area 
of  Southern  Angola.  In  the  northwest,  the  rejuvenated 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (FNLA)  is  waging 
more  organized  resistance.  In  addition,  Cabinda  is  the 
site  of  continuing  guerrilla  activity  by  the  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Cambinda  (FLEC).  The  post-civil  war 
turmoil  in  Angola  provides  a strong  rationale  for  the 
continuing  presence  of  Soviet  advisors  and  Cuban 
troops,  which  is  unsettling  to  Angola’s  neighbors, 
particularly  the  western-oriented  government  of  Zaire. 

In  the  Horn  of  Africa,  activities  of  the  Eritrean 
Liberation  Front  (ELF)  and  the  Popular  Liberation 
Forces  (PLF)  continue  to  pose  a great  threat  to  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Ethiopia.  Although  ELF/PLF 


insurgency  is  primarily  an  internal  problem,  it  receives 
external  assistance. 

A more  active  pursuit  by  Somalia  of  irredentist 
claims  against  Somali-inhabited  parts  of  Ethiopia, 
Kenya,  or  the  French  Territory  of  Afars  and  Issas  (FTAI) 
could  lead  to  open  warfare. 

At  present,  the  principal  threat  to  peace  in  North 
Africa  is  the  Sahara  dispute.  It  involves  Algerian 
support  to  the  Saharan  insurgents  (Polisario)  who 
oppose  Moroccan  and  Mauritanian  division  of  the 
former  Spanish  territory. 

U.S.  Force  Posture 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  maintained  a low 
military  profile  in  Africa.  U.S.  interest  is  now  increasing 
because  of  the  recent  pattern  of  rapid  and  accelerating 
change  in  this  area  of  the  Third  World. 

U.S.  military  personnel  are  assigned  in  Liberia, 
Zaire,  Ethiopia,  Tunisia,  Kenya  and  Morocco  to 
support  small  military  assistance  and  sales  programs. 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  personnel 
are  there  at  the  request  of  host  governments.  In  each 
of  these  countries  our  assistance  program  is  designed 
to  enhance  internal  and  regional  stability  and  to  foster 
favorable  bilateral  relations. 

The  only  other  military  contact  we  have  with  African 
nations  is  achieved  by  infrequent  port  calls  by  U.S. 
naval  vessels,  military  aircraft  transits,  and  by  the 
training  of  African  military  personnel  in  the  United 
States.  The  service-to-service  personal  contact 
inherent  in  these  programs  provides  long  term 
benefits. 

U.S.  interests  in  Africa  can  be  categorized  as 
political,  economic,  and  strategic.  The  political 


importance  of  Africa  derives  from  the  sheer  number  of 
African  nations,  and  our  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
direct  intrusion  of  an  outside,  great  power  in  African 
affairs,  as  in  Angola,  does  not  go  unchallenged. 

Continued  access  to  African  raw  materials  is 
increasingly  important  for  the  United  States.  Our 
growing  dependence  upon  outside  sources,  as  well  as 
the  even  greater  need  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
for  these  resources,  is  cause  for  concern.  Six  of  the 
most  essential  commodities  required  by  modern 
technological  societies  are  produced  by  southern 
Africa:  chromium,  cobalt,  industrial  diamonds, 
manganese,  platinum  group  metals,  and  vanadium. 
Southern  Africa,  for  example,  possesses  greater  than 
97  per  cent  of  the  known  Free  World  reserves  of 
chromium  and  platinum.  The  United  States  currently  ■ 
imports  90  per  cent  of  its  industrial  requirements  for 
these  metals;  45  per  cent  of  this  share  coming  from 
southern  Africa.  The  only  other  major  U.S.  source  for 
chromium  and  platinum  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

Freedom  of  transit  for  maritime  and  airborne 
commerce  in  the  African  region 'also  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  for  the  United  States  and  the 
West.  With  the  advent  of  super  tankers,  most  of  the  oil 
delivered  from  the  Middle  East  to  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  must  transit  the  Cape.  Soviet  bases, 
at  Berbera  and  at  Conakry,  are  ideally  situated  for 
forces  to  interdict  these  oil  supply  routes. 

U.S.  military  interests  evolve  from  the  need  to 
protect  these  political,  economic,  and  strategic 
interests.  In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  U.S.  military 


^ Guard  and  Reserve  forces  provide  the 
majority  of  the  increment  of  pretrained 
military  manpower  needed  to  fill  the  gap  between 
current  peacetime  capability  and  total  wartime 
requirement,  f 


— RAYMOND  S.  WEBSTER,  Special  Assistant  to  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  before  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel. 
March  14,  1977 
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access  to  facilities,  port  visits,  and  overflight  rights  are 
desired,  and  may  be  sought  in  certain  situations. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  (PRC)  continue  to  seek  increased  influence  in 
Africa.  Through  offers  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  support  to  various  liberation  groups, 
each  seeks  to  increase  its  political  influence  and 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  other,  as  well  as  that  ofthe 
West.  The  Cuban  involvement  in  Africa  can  be  viewed 
as  an  extension  of  Soviet  influence  and  political  and 
military  expansion.  Through  the  employment  of  the 
surrogate  Cuban  force  in  Angola,  the  Soviet  Union 
recently  has  been  successful  in  expanding  its 
influence  in  Africa  at  a relatively  low  cost  and  risk. 
Compared  with  the  Soviets  or  the  West,  China  is 
somewhat  limited  in  political  leverage  at  the  present 
time.  However,  in  the  long  term,  its  programs  include 
selling  itself  as  the  leader  of  the  Third  World  struggling 
against  the  “imperialism”  of  the  developed  world. 
Such  rhetoric  and  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  out 
their  economic  assistance  programs  have 
considerable  appeal  for  many  African  governments. 

For  the  newly  independent  African  nations,  national 
security  has  been  an  immediate  goal.  These  nations 
are  gradually  turning  to  the  United  States  as  a military 
supply  source,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  including  the 
inability  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to  provide 
military  materiel  on  concessionary  terms.  We  have 
seen  a conscious  effort  by  the  Communist  powers  to 
become  involved  in  Africa  through  all  forms  of 
assistance,  and  we  expect  such  activities  to  continue 
in  the  future. 


^ We  will  go  ahead  and  build  some 

additional  guidance  systems  and  some 
upper  stage  propulsion  systems  as  spares  for  the 
existing  Minuteman  III  force.  But  to  really  keep 
that  line  open  would  have  cost  a lot  more  money 
than  was  in4he  Fiscal  ’78  budget  before,  f 


—SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  HAROLD  BROWN,  in 

answer  to  a question  on  Fiscal  Year  1978  Budget  about 
Minuteman  III  missiles,  February  21,  1977. 


ASIA/PACIFIC 

Strategic  importance 

The  vast  Asia  and  Pacific  region,  containing  two 
thirds  of  the  human  race,  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
world’s  economic  and  political,  as  well  as  military, 
arena.  The  region  has  important  natural  resources 
including  oil,  rubber,  tin,  nickel,  copper,  and 
phosphate,  as  well  as  numerous  agricultural  products. 
Vital  sea  and  air  lines  of  communication  link  the  United 
States  to  the  Western  Pacific  area,  the  Indian  Ocean 
region,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  rich  oil  fields  of  the  Middle 
East.  To  protect  these  interests,  and  to  provide 
security  from  external  threat,  we  have  become 
militarily  associated  with  a number  of  countries 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  defense  treaties.  The 
treaty  countries  depend  upon  our  presence  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  Asia-Pacific  power  spectrum. 

The  region  is  characterized  by  a diversity  of  political 
institutions  and  widely  different  bases  for  political 
power,  ranging  from  broadly  based  democracies  to 
narrowly  based  authoritarian  governments.  Freedom 
from  external  threat  is  needed  by  the  nations  of  the 
region  to  develop  peacefully  and  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  desires  and  capabilities.  Although 
desirous  of  security  and  stability,  the  Asia/Pacific 
countries  are  strongly  affected  by  the  changing 
relationships  among  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China;  the 
growth  of  Japanese,  PRC,  and  Vietnamese  influence; 
rising  expectations  among  the  lesser  developed 
non-Communist  nations;  a fragile  but  growing 
regionalism  throughout  the  area;  and  the  effects  of 


^ All  of  us  in  uniform  are  dedicated  to 
improving  readiness  by  prudent  and 
economical  management  of  resources.  Further, 
we  recognize  that  readiness  is  also  a matter  of 
attitude  and  spirit,  which  are  cultivated  by 
leadership,  discipline,  and  training.  Money  is  no 
substitute  for  leadership.  We  will  continue  to  do 
our  utmost  in  this  regard,  f 


—GEN.  GEORGE  S.  BROWN,  USAF,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  February  11,  1977. 
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traditional  tension  between  neighbors. 

The  objectives  of  the  Soviets  in  the  region  are  to 
expand  their  influence  and  counter  U.S.,  PRC,  and 
Japanese  interests.  Provision  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  individual  countries  will  be  the 
principal  Soviet  means  of  increasing  its  influence. 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  to 
conduct  military  operations  along  its  Asian  periphery, 
direct  use  of  military  force  would  work  to  its 
disadvantage  and  will  probably  be  avoided.  Soviet 
naval  operations,  especially  transits  to  and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  would  be  enhanced  if  access  to 
refueling,  repair,  or  support  facilities  could  be 
acquired  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  eastern 
periphery  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Singapore  and  the 
Soviets  have  negotiated  agreements  on  Soviet  use  of 
Singapore's  ship  repair  facilities  for  noncombatant 
ships. 

The  PRC  maintains,  and  will  attempt  to  modernize, 
substantial  general  purpose  forces.  These  forces  have 
the  capability  to  threaten  Asian  nations  on  its 
periphery;  however,  security  from  attack  will  continue 
to  be  the  major  PRC  preoccupation. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  situation  has  somewhat 
stabilized  over  the  past  year.  The  emergence  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  (SRV)  as  the  major 
regional  military  power  causes  concern.  Some  nations 
in  the  region  are  adopting  pragmatic  foreign  policies 
which  are  less  closely  identified  with  U.S.  policies, 
while  others  continue  to  express  interest  in  close 
cooperation  with  us.  The  Soviet  Union,  PRC,  and  SRV 


are  attempting  to  capitalize  on  this  evolution  by 
expanding  their  influence  in  the  region.  The 
non-Communist  nations  of  the  area  continue  to  oppose 
domination  of  the  region  by  any  outside-  power  or 
powers  and  are  moving  toward  greater  self-reliance  in 
pursuit  of  their  independent  interests.  Vietnam’s 
battle-hardened  army  and  its  possession  of  enormous! 
quantities  of  captured  military  hardware  cannot  be 
ignored  by  her  neighbors.  However,  despite  sporadic 
clashes  over  disputed  borders  and  claims  to  offshore 
islands,  it  is  unlikely  in  the  near  future  that  Vietnam  will 
engage  in  large-scale  military  operations  against 
another  country. 

Our  relationships  with  Japan  are  a strong  point.  The 
security  treaty  between  our  two  countries  is  an  integral  - 
element  of  Japan’s  defense  policy  and  our  own.  It 
provides  a stabilizing  influence  that  supports  Japan’s 
democratic  orientation  and  defensively  oriented 
military  posture.  Japan  has  consistently  supported 
continued  U.S.  military  presence  in  Korea  because  of 
the  threat  which  a Korean  conflict  involving  the  major 
powers  would  present  to  Japan’s  security. 

In  Korea,  American  military  presence  is  the  tangible 
manifestation  of  our  commitment  to  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Our  presence  helps  deter  North 
Korean  agression  toward  the  South,  thus  making  a vital: 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  Northeast  Asian 
region  in  general.  The  volatility  of  the  North-South 
Korean  relationship  is  a major  problem  which  could 
upset  the  relative  stability  of  the  region  at  any  time. 
However,  while  Pyongyang  seeks  the  ultimate 
reunification  of  the  Korean  peninsula,  even  through 
forcible  means,  it  is  doubtful  that  either  Moscow  or 
Peking  would  furnish  the  military  support  required  for  a 

. I 
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Imajor  conflict  against  South  Korea,  especially  if  a 
|! North  Korean  invasion  could  result  in  the  involvement 
of  U.S.  forces. 

Maritime  activity  in  the  South  Pacific  by  potential 
adversaries  has  increased  significantly  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  Soviet  Union  has  led  all  nations  in 
this  respect  and  has  moved  expeditiously  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  newly  independent  island 
states  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  seeks  to  expand  its  merchant 
and  fishing  activities  in  the  area.  The  new  countries  will 
need  foreign  investment  and  many  will  welcome  aid 
from  any  source.  Tonga  and  Western  Samoa  have 
recently  received  several  offers  of  aid  from  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  PRC. 

Overall,  there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
intentional  aggression  by  any  particular  country  at  this 
time.  However,  hostilities  could  result  from 
miscalculated  escalation  arising  from  traditional  local 
antagonism,  competition  for  natural  resources,  or  from 
'long-smoldering  conflicts  over  disputed  territories  by 
developing  nations  of  the  region. 

Northeast  Asia  Situation 

Northeast  Asia  is  strategically  important  because  of 
its  location  at  the  point  where  the  interest  of  four  major 
powers — the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  the  PRC  and 
Japan — intersect  and  because  of  Japan’s  economic 
and  industrial  capacities,  growing  political 
involvement  in  international  affairs,  and  military 
potential.  In  a 1976  Defense  White  Paper,  Japan 
established  its  defense  policy  for  the  next  several 
years  predicated  upon  the  United  States’ 

; responsibility  to  deter  large-scale  aggression  against 
Japan.  The  paper  also  provides  for  qualitative 
increases  in  the  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  to 
achieve  improved  capabilities  for  air  defense  and 
anti-submarine  warfare  which  will  complement  United 
States  capabilities.  Our  mutual  security  relationship 
with  Japan  recognizes  its  key  role  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  is  a basic  element  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  Northeast  Asia. 

Our  security  relationship  with  Japan  requires  a 
continued  U.S.  Force  presence  and  access  to  bases 
and  facilities.  These  bases,  along  with  the  U.S.  forces 
deployed  in  Korea,  visibly  reflect  U.S.  intent,  will,  and 
readiness  to  live  up  to  our  commitments.  They  are 
essential  to  our  forward  defense  strategy  and  cannot 
be  provided  by  other  alternatives.  We  continue  to 
review  facility  requirements  to  insure  that  only  those 
which  are  essential  to  our  needs  are  retained.  We 


must,  however,  carefully  consider  any  further 
reductions  of  facilities  and  forces  in  light  of  their 
impact  on  both  our  military  capability  and  our  allies’ 
perception  of  our  resolve. 

The  greatest  challenge  to  area  stability  is  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  where  the  armed  forces  of  the  two 
Koreas,  totaling  just  over  one  million  men,  confront 
each  other  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ).  While 
South  Korea  continues  to  improve  its  armed  forces 
through  a qualitative  modernization  program,  U.S. 
forces,  and  logistic  support  will  continue  to  be 
required  to  maintain  the  relative  military  balance  on  the 
peninsula  as  the  ROK  progresses  toward 
self-sufficiency.  Meanwhile,  North  Korea  continues  to 
increase  its  quantitative  lead  in  military  hardware  over 
South  Korea.  The  presence  of  U.S.  combatant  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  is  a deterrent  to  North  Korean 
aggression  thereby  enhancing  stability. 

The  murder  of  the  two  U.S.  Army  officers  in  August 
1976  near  Panmunjom  in  the  Joint  Security  Area  of  the 
DMZ  demonstrated  the  hostility  of  North  Korea  and  the 
continuing  tension  along  the  DMZ.  The  incident  also 
demonstrated  the  value  of  forward-based  forces  and 
the  capability  and  readiness  of  Continental  U.S. 
(CONUS)  units  for  worldwide  deployment.  An  F-4 
squadron  from  Kadena  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  deployed 
to  Korea  the  day  after  the  Aug.  18  incident.  Within  15 
hours  of  the  execute  decision,  one  squadron  of  F-1 1 1 s 
arrived  in  Korea  from  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base, 
Idaho,  having  been  supported  by  KC-135  refueling 
aircraft  from  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  strategic 
airlift  from  the  Military  Airlift  Command.  These 
augmenting  forces  were  reinforced  by  the  aircraft 
carrier,  MIDWAY,  and  its  task  group  which  arrived  on 
station  in  the  Korea  Strait  before  the  tree  was  cut  down 
in  the  Joint  Security  Area  of  the  DMZ  on  Aug.  21,1 976. 
The  timely  arrival  of  these  forces  not  only 
demonstrated  the  continued  U.S.  commitment  to  ROK 
security,  but  also  our  readiness  to  respond  to  any 
larger  provocations  in  Korea.  Further,  the  business-like 
approach  adopted  by  the  North  Koreans  in  ensuing 
negotiations  was  probably  prompted  by  the  presence 
of  forces  as  well  as  by  North  Korean  recognition  of  the 
worldwide  revulsion  at  the  wanton  ruthlessness  of  their 
actions. 

Southeast  Asia  Situation 

The  Soviet  Union,  PRC,  and  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (SRV)  are  vying  for  influence  in  Southeast  Asia 
(SEA),  while  Indonesia,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  Burma, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  are  attempting  to  adjust 
to  the  changing  power  structure  in  their  part  of  the 
world.  Recognizing  strength  in  unity,  several  of  these 
nations  are  attempting  to  promote  economic,  social 
and  cultural  cooperation  among  themselves  while 
cautiously  seeking  to  normalize  relations  with  their 
Communist  neighbors.  Thailand,  influenced  by  varying 
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Communist  pressures  and  internal  changes  of 
government,  has  vacillated  between  close  and  loose 
association  with  the  United  States.  The  Thais'  primary 
military  concerns  are  vulnerability  to  attack  by  Vietnam 
and  the  possibility  of  expanded  Laotian  and 
Vietnamese  support  to  Thai  Communist  insurgents. 
Communist-supported  insurgencies  will  continue  to 
plague  the  Thai  government,  but  for  the  present, 
Bangkok  has  the  capability  to  contain  them.  At 
present,  approximately  210  U.S.  military  personnel 
remain  in  Thailand  and  the  United  States  exercises 
transit  rights  for  our  military  aircraft  through  the 
country.  Thailand  is  a signatory  of  the  Manila  Pact, 
along  with  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  France. 
Thailand  is  also  a member  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  which  includes 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  the  Philippines. 
This  organization  helps  promote  a sense  of  regional 
identity  and  economic  development. 

The  Philippines  are  highly  important  to  the  defense 
of  U.S.  interests  in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  diminished  U.S.  presence  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  strategically  located 
at  the  mid-point  of  the  outer  line  of  friendly  nations 
stretching  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  Australia. 


Astride  the  vital  sea  lanes  along  the  periphery  of  the 
Asian  continent,  our  bases  in  the  Philippines  are  in  a 
key  position  for  protection  of  these  vital  lines  of 
communication.  The  location  of  the  islands  also 
facilitates  the  projection  of  U.S.  air  and  naval  power  ij 
throughout  the  Southwest  Pacific,  Indian  Ocean  and 
over  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  Philippines  ar-e  allied  with  the  United  States  by 
the  1952  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  The  armed  forces  of 
the  Philippines  makes  no  direct  contribution  to  the  U.S.  | 
military  posture;  they  do  provide  the  bulk  of  their  own  I 
national  defense  and  internal  security.  The 
government  of  the  Philippines  does  contribute 
indirectly  to  U.S.  military  posture  by  allowing  the 
United  States  to  operate  the  Clark  and  Subic  base 
complexes.  The  Subic  Bay-Cubi  complex  is  a major 
ship  repair,  airfield,  and  logistic  support  facility  for  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  Clark  Air  Base  is  a highly  developed 
complex  for  U.S.  forward  deployed  tactical  fighter 
forces  and  a major  hub  for  communications,  airlift,  and 
logistical  support  activities  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Philippines,  in  attempting  to  become  more 
independent  and  less  aligned  with  U.S.  interests,  and 
recognizing  the  increased  post-Vietnam  value  of  these  i 
bases,  has  initiated  renegotiation  for  their  continued 
use  by  the  United  States. 

Southwest  Pacific  Situation 

The  major  countries  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  area, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  developing  their 
economic  strength  through  regional  cooperation  with 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  Japan,  and  the  newly 
independent  island  nations  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
Recognizing  the  realities  of  the  present  political 


situation,  they  have  explored  developing  more 
extensive  ties  with  the  PRC  and  Vietnam. 

United  States  relations  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  excellent.  Conservative  coalition 
governments  in  these  countries  have  recently  set 
about  strengthening  ties  with  traditional  allies  and 
have  reasserted  the  importance  of  cooperation  with 
their  neighbors.  They  are  openly  pro-United  States  and 
have  demonstrated  their  stance  by  permitting  nuclear 
powered  naval  warship  visits,  despite  a degree  of 
residual  internal  political  opposition.  Australia  has 
strongly  endorsed  U.S.  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  both  governments  are  endeavoring  to  act 
j as  active  partners  under  the  Australian-New 
Zealand-United  States  (ANZUS)  tripartite  defense 
treaty,  within  their  capabilities.  Their  actions  include 
continued  commitments  toward  strengthening 
cooperative  ties  with  Malaysia  and  Singapore  under 
the  Five  Power  Defense  arrangement,  as  well  as  with 
i,  Indonesia  and  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  nations  dependent 
on  maritime  and  air  lines  of  communication,  are 
I concerned  with  maintaining  trade  routes  in  a crisis, 

1 and  devote  a major  portion  of  their  naval  and  maritime 
air  forces  to  the  defense  of  these  lines  of 
communication.  Australia  is  proceeding  with  extensive 
plans  to  rejuvenate  its  armed  forces  by  replacement  of 
obsolete  equipment  and  the  procurement  of  traditional 
j light  destroyers,  maritime  patrol  planes,  tanks,  and 
support  vehicles.  Modernization  of  naval  forces  will 
assist  U.S.  efforts  to  create  a balance  with  the  Soviet 
j Navy  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

South  Asia  India  Ocean  Region 

Bearing  in  mind  that  more  than  half  of  the  world’s 
seaborne  oil  is  in  transit  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  any 
' given  moment,  the  strategic  importance  of  the  region 
becomes  self-evident.  U.S.  security  interests  in  this 
region  include  maintaining  unimpeded  access  to  the 
petroleum-producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  our  Western  European  and 
Pacific  allies;  freedom  of  passage  for  maritime  and 
airborne  commerce;  and  expanded  trade  with  the 
littoral  and  hinterland  states.  Access  to  ports  and  air 
facilities  to  maintain  effective  control  over  the  sea  and 
air  lines  of  communications  in  the  event  of  conflict,  as 
well  as  the  denial  of  bases  to  potentially  hostile 
powers,  are  important  facets  of  these  security 
; interests. 

I As  their  naval  forces  and  airlift  capabilities  have 
grown,  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  an  increased 
readiness  to  offer  assistance,  and  to  use  military 
shows  of  force  to  influence  events  where  major 
competing  interests  are  at  stake.  Thus  the  Soviets  now 
project  military  power  into  distant  areas,  including  the 


Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Union’s  visibility  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  includes  not  only  its  naval  presence,  but 
also  its  support  facilities  in  Somalia,  extensive 
maritime  commerce,  and  arrangements  for  facilities  for 
the  Soviet  fishing  fleet.  By  showing  the  flag  in  the  area, 
Moscow  evidently  hopes  to  make  the  littoral  states 
more  aware  of  Soviet  global  military  power  and  to 
demonstrate  its  establishment  as  an  Asian  power.  With 
the  withdrawal  of  British  military  power  from  east  of  the 
Suez  and  with  the  existence  of  limited  U.S.  military 
presence  in  the  area,  Moscow  may  believe  that  it  can 
accomplish  its  objectives  at  minimal  cost.  If  the  Soviet 
military  presence  is  persuasive,  many  of  the  nations 
there  may  consider  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
prudent  alternative  to  accommodation  with  the  PRC  or 
alignment  with  the  West. 

The  focus  of  Soviet  interest  in  South  Asia  will 
continue  to  be  India.  Since  the  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship,  and  Cooperation  of  August  1971, 
the  Soviets  have  delivered  about  $700  million  worth  of 
arms.  Despite  current  Indian  refusal  to  provide  basing 
or  facilities  for  Soviet  ships  and  aircraft,  Soviet  military 
support  and  economic  aid  to  India  continues  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expected  to  maintain  its  efforts  to  gain 
access  to  naval  and  air  facilities  in  India  for  use  by 
its  military  forces. 

Offsetting  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  the  naval  forces  of  several  Western  powers.  France 
maintains  a naval  presence  to  protect  its  interest  in 
the  French  Territory  of  Affar  and  Issa  and  La  Reunion, 
and  to  project  influence  among  former  colonies.  The 
British  still  deploy  a small  naval  force  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  a yearly  basis  to  participate  in  Central  T reaty 
Organization  (CENTO)  exercises.  Current  U.S.  naval 
deployments  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  consistent  with 
the  U.S.  policy  of  periodically  augmenting  the  minimal 
permanent  presence  we  have  maintained  in  that  area 
for  more  than  a generation.  Australia  also  deploys  a 
small  naval  force  into  the  Indian  Ocean  annually. 

Our  military  presence  in  the  region  is  principally 
composed  of  naval  and  air  forces  on  periodic 
deployments.  These  force  deployments,  which  are 
partially  facilitated  by  the  modest  logistics  and 
communication  facility  under  construction  on  Diego 
Garcia,  support  not  only  the  U.S.  national  interest,  but 
the  interests  of  our  closest  friends  and  allies  as  well, 
since  such  a presence  provides  a tangible  reminder  of 
our  mutual  interest  in  security  and  stability  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 
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Soviet/PRC  Relations  in  Asia 

The  animosity  and  distrust  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  PRC  is  reflected  in  opposing  force 
deployments  along  their  4,150  mile  common  border. 
Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Liberation  Army  is  involved,  as  is  25  per  cent  of  the 
Soviet  forces.  Although  there  have  been  no  major 
conflicts  since  1969,  there  have  been  reports  of 
periodic  minor  border  skirmishes.  The  border 
confrontation  is  symbolic  of  wider  competition  by  both 
countries  to  obtain  greater  influence  worldwide, 
frequently  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Neither  has 
been  markedly  successful  in  establishing  hegemony, 
but  they  continue  to  compete  for  influence  while  the 
targeted  Asian  nations  try  to  maintain  a wary 
equi-distance.  The  PRC  has  an  advantage  in  Asia 
because  it  is  the  nearest  major  power  and  has  cultural 
affinity,  but  it  lacks  economic,  technological  and 
military  resources  in  comparison  to  the  Soviets. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  and  PRC  continue  their 
confrontation,  most  countries  of  the  region  have 
realized  greater  freedom  of  action  and  many  perceive 
a lesser  threat  of  subversion. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  have  qualitatively 
improved  their  Pacific  naval  forces.  While  the  PRC  is 
focusing  more  on  improvements  to  her  internal 
defense  forces,  they  recognize  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  expansion  and  desire  a continued  U.S.  military 
presence  to  help  check  the  Soviets. 

With  the  passing  of  Mao  Tse-Tung,  the  Soviets  have 
launched  a propaganda  campaign  designed  to 
portray  their  interest  in  easing  the  confrontation,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a favorable  PRC  response.  The 
depth  of  the  Sino-Soviet  animosity  since  the  early 
1 960s  militates  against  extensive  reconciliation  of  their 
political  and  border  differences,  although  a limited 
accommodation  to  lessen  tensions  is  considered 
possible. 

U.S.  Deployment  and  Capabilities 

The  forward  deployment  strategy  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces  in  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  is  founded 
on  three  basic  considerations:  defense  of  the  United 
States  from  attack  through  the  Pacific;  security  of  sea 
and  air  lines  of  communication  vital  to  the  survival  of 
our  friends  and  allies;  and,  through  presence,  the 
visible  expression  of  intent  to  honor  our  stated 
commitments. 

Currently  in  calendar  year  1977,  there  are  nine  Air 
Force  tactical  fighter  squadrons  deployed  in  the  Pacific 
Command  (PACOM).  Ground  troops  deployed  beyond 
Hawaii  will  consist  of  one  Army  division  in  Korea.  Our 
deployed  naval  forces  consist  of  two  carrier  task  forces, 


four  patrol  squadrons  and  a Marine  Amphibious  Force, 
in  Japan. 

Alliances  and  friendships  are  strengthened  by  the 
same  element  that  makes  deterrence 
successful — foreign  perception  of  U.S.  intent  and 
capability.  To  inhibit  the  expansion  of  Soviet  areas  of 
influence  and  to  thwart  their  efforts  at  undermining 
U.S.  friendships  and  alliances,  our  capabilities  and 
intentions  must  be  clearly  perceived  by  our  friends  as 
well  as  our  adversaries.  The  umbrella  of 
U.S.  protection  must  be  as  convincing  as  our  limited 
forces  permit,  and  this  protection  is  best  provided  by 
forward  basing.  Our  ground  forces  in  Korea,  the 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  tactical 
air  forces  deployed  in  Korea,  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  provide  a measure  of  deterrence  as  well  as 
visible  assurances  to  our  allies. 

Should  deterrence  fail,  and  depending  upon  the 
form  that  a major  overt  aggression  should  take,  rapid 
augmentation  from  outside  the  theater  would  be 
required.  The  availability  of  augmenting  forces  to 
PACOM  will  determine  how  far  forward  our  defense 
can  be  maintained  and  how  effective  we  will  be  in 
keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open.  Should 
conflict  begin,  it  is  essential  that  PACOM  Forces 
conduct  early  operations  to  destroy  or  neutralize 
Soviet  capability  to  project  force  in  the  Pacific.  The 
mobility  of  our  forces  in  support  of  our  forward  based 
units  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  our  strategy. 

The  Asia  and  Pacific  regions  will  continue  to  be  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States.  While  no  major 
conflict  is  anticipated  in  the  near-term,  peace  is 
tentative  and  political  stability  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem  until  local  governments  are  able  to  meet  the 
economic  and  political  aspirations  of  their  people.  It 
has  become  obvious  in  the  last  yearthat  the  leaders  of 
most  Asian  nations,  including  the  leadership  of  the 
PRC,  appreciate  the  presence  of  American  military 
forces  as  a stabilizing  element.  Continued  cooperation 
from  local  governments,  coupled  with  a Security 
Assistance  Program  to  strengthen  internal  stability,  will 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  protect  our  national  interests 
in  Asia  and  South  Asia.  PACOM  Forces  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  a wide  range  of  contingency  and 
general  war  plans,  but  any  reduction  or  withdrawal 
from  the  forward  positioning  posture  would  call  into 
question  our  intent  and  ability  to  provide  an  adequate 
response. 
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THE  ATLANTIC 


Strategic  Importance 


From  a purely  military  viewpoint,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
can  be  considered  a patrol  area  for  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines.  The  North 
Atlantic  provides  cover  for  U.S.  Poseidon  Polaris 
submarines  and  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
which  patrol  the  Atlantic  and  have  the  capability  to 
strike  targets  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

The  primary  concern  affecting  the  balance  of  forces 
in  the  Atlantic  is  the  Soviet  submarine  force.  There  are 
more  than  200  submarines  assigned  to  the  Northern 
and  Baltic  Fleets  and  virtually  all  contribute  to  the 
threat  to  the  Atlantic  LOCs.  Almost  all  Soviet 
submarines  which  operate  in  the  Atlantic  are  based  on 
the  Murman  coast  and  must  transit  the 
Greenland-lceland-United  Kingdom  Gap  (G-I-UK)  to 
attack  North  Atlantic  LOCs. 

The  Soviet  Northern  and  Baltic  Fleets  have  the 
capability  of  conducting  amphibious  landings  with  two 
regimental-size  naval  infantry  forces,  reinforced  by  a 
link-up  with  Soviet  Army  motorized  rifle  units.  These 
forces  could  be  employed  in  northern  Norway  and  the 
Baltic  and  constitute  a significant  threat  to  critical  early 
warning  facilities  and  ASW  bases. 


The  Atlantic  Ocean  area  is  important  to  the  United 
States  as  an  avenue  of  world  trade  and  as  a critical  line 
of  communication  with  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 

Sea  and  air  traffic  over  the  North  Atlantic  is  more 
dense  than  in  any  other  ocean  area.  Oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  chrome  from  East  Africa  highlight  the 
importance  of  the  South  Atlantic  routes.  The  Caribbean 
focuses  ocean  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal.  A 
major  disruption  of  the  lines  of  communication  (LOCs) 
would  jeopardize  the  flow  of  materials  essential  to  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  More  importantly, 
disruption  would  severely  restrict  resupply  and 
reinforcement  of  Western  Europe  in  wartime. 

Iceland,  the  Azores,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas  are 
strategically  located  islands  which  provide  military 
bases  critical  to  the  linkage  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Military  bases  on  these  islands  are  used 
for  ship  and  aircraft  staging,  enroute  support,  search 
and  rescue  Anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW),  maritime 
surveillance  and  navigation  facilities.  Iceland's 
geographic  position  is  extremely  important  to  the 
security  of  Atlantic  LOCs.  Similarly,  the  airbase  at 
Lajes  in  the  Azores  is  significant,  particularly  if  rapid 
resupply  of  Europe  or  the  Middle  East  becomes 
necessary. 

The  threat  to  the  Atlantic  area  is  primarily  from  the 
Soviet  Union  maritime  forces.  Increased  Soviet  naval 
capabilities  to  operate  along  the  littoral  of  Africa  have 
put  increasing  pressure  on  our  ability  to  protect 
important  South  Atlantic  trade  routes  which  provide 
materials  essential  to  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe. 
The  Soviets'  capability  to  interdict  these  LOCs  is 
growing  in  direct  proportion  to  Soviet  success  in 
obtaining  base  agreements  with  African  coastal 
states.  In  the  absence  of  similar  base  agreements,  the 
West  must  rely  more  and  more  on  underway 
replenishment  and  must  accept  greater  risks  to  forces 
deployed  to  protect  South  Atlantic  LOCs. 


The  Soviets  are  improving  their  detection  and 
localization  capability  utilizing  the  Soviet  radar  ocean 
reconnaissance  satellite.  Soviet  deployments  to 
staging  bases  in  Cuba,  Guinea  and  Somalia  increase 
coverage  of  naval  reconnaissance  aircraft  to  include 
the  oil  routes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Venezuela.  The 
Soviets  have  demonstrated  the  capability  to  interdict 
the  lines  of  communication  to  Europe  as  well  as  the  oil 
routes  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  political  instability  of  various  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  adversely  affects  U.  S.  interests. 
Although  some  improvement  is  noted,  Portugal’s 
pressing  need  for  political  and  economic  support 
impacts  on  NATO's  strength  as  well  as  future  U.  S.  use 
of  the  Azores.  We  hope  the  Icelandic  fisheries  disputes 
will  not  rekindle  Icelandic  antipathy  toward  NATO  and 
the  U.  S. -manned  Iceland  Defense  Force.  The 
proximity  to  the  United  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Bahamas  and  the  present  negotiations  for 
important  U.  S.  base  facilities  affect  U.  S.  interests. 
Finally,  Russia’s  continued  presence  and  influence  in 
Guinea  and  Cuba  are  inimical  to  our  best  interests. 

Commercial  and  national  competition  in  exploiting 
mineral  and  biological  resources  of  the  oceans  and 
seabeds  will  be  keen.  The  perceived  need  to  protect 
the  facilities  and  means  used  to  exploit  these 
resources  will  also  lead  to  additional  military  concern 
within  the  area. 

Current  U.  S.  and  Allied  commitments  to  the 
maritime  defense  effort  in  the  Atlantic  total  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  forces  required  for  a sustained 
conventional  war  at  sea.  Projected  Allied  support 
appears  to  continue  to  decline. 

The  recent  reduction  in  the  United 
Kingdom/Netherlands  Amphibious  Force  lift  capability 
has  created  a void  requiring  the  assignment  of  other 
forces.  This  reduction,  coupled  with  a growing  Soviet 
naval  capability  in  the  Atlantic,  requires  an  increase  in 
force  contributions  from  the  other  allies  or  a 
realignment  of  U.  S.  force  assignments.  In  either  case, 
a sequential  fulfillment  of  NATO  amphibious  lift  tasks  is 
now  required.  There  are  no  longer  enough  NATO  naval 
forces  to  meet  all  of  these  requirements 
simultaneously. 

Strategic  mobility  force  requirements  are  not 
reasonably  attainable  using  U.  S.  assets  alone. 
Planned  levels  of  airlift  and  sealift  will  be  insufficient  for 
required  strategic  deployment  without  the  use  of 
NATO  military  and  commercial  assets.  There  is  also  a 
heavy  reliance  upon  Reserve  forces,  and  commercial 
lift,  and  presumes  early  declaration  of  mobilization  by 
U.  S.  and  NATO  national  authorities. 

Specialized  U.  S.  merchant  shipping  and  escort 
assets  do  not  meet  sealift  requirements.  Full  NATO 
participation  for  reinforcement  and  resupply  is 
necessary. 


NATO  nations  recognize  the  need  to  improve  the 
total  force  structure.  We  must  continue  to  encourage 
them  to  allocate  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  capabilities  of  their  own  national  forces. 

Forces  available  to  Atlantic  Command  (LANTCOM) 
for  contingency  planning  have  changed  little  during 
the  past  year.  The  Polaris  to  Poseidon  conversion  is 
complete  except  for  two  units.  Increasing  operations 
of  F-14  and  S-3  aircraft  continue  to  improve  both 
antiair  warfare  and  ASW  mission  capability. 

Certain  critical  missions  continue  to  require 
emphasis  and  improvement  in  order  to  meet  wartime 
requirements.  Rapid  establishment  of  barriers  across 
maritime  choke  points  is  an  important  aspect  of  sea 
control.  In  the  event  U.  S.  naval  surface  forces  with  a 
mine  laying  capability  are  not  available  at  a particular 
location,  land-based  air  will  be  utilized  in  a mine  laying 
and  surveillance  role.  The  ability  of  these  aircraft  to  lay 
a large  number  of  mines,  over  a large  area,  accurately 
and  rapidly,  makes  them  an  important  force  in  support 
of  the  Navy’s  sea  control  task. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  Soviet  tactical  and 
long-range  maritime  air  threat,  more  emphasis  is 
developing  on  the  importance  of  Air  Force  Atlantic’s 
(AFLANT)  participation  in  LANTCOM’s  strategy. 
Enemy  penetration  of  the  G-I-UK  Gaps  and  islands 
must  be  curtailed  at  the  outset  of  conflict.  Hence  an 
immediately  responsive  AFLANT  force  is  required  to 
augment  available  shore/sea  based  and  air 
interdiction  of  Soviet  air  or  surface  forces  in  that  area. 
Likewise,  AFLANT  support  will  be  required  to  meet  a 
possible  threat  to  sea  lines  of  communication  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  A requirement  exists  for  base  rights 
when  AFLANT  support  of  the  sea  lines  of 
communication  is  required  in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 

The  Atlantic  Command  has  shortages  of  amphibious 
shipping,  surface  and  airborne  ASW  platforms,  ASW 
submarines,  convoy  escorts  and  mine 
countermeasures  forces.  These  deficiencies  can  be 
offset  to  some  degree  by  use  of  civilian  merchant  ships 
and  by  contributions  of  our  NATO  allies. 

The  contribution  of  Iceland  to  successful  operations 
in  the  Atlantic  depends  on  its  use  as  a forward  base  for 
early  warning  and  surveillance  and  for  interdiction  of 
hostile  forces.  However,  there  is  a need  for  improved 
early  warning  and  defense  capability  against  the 
increased  Soviet  air  threat. 

Another  aspect  affecting  the  immediate  use  of 
Iceland  as  a forward  base  is  the  need  for 
improvements  in  the  existing  support  capability. 
Aircraft  refueling  systems,  liquid  oxygen  processes, 
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and  missile  storage  and  maintenance  require 
improvement.  Further,  command  and  control  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  on-and-off  island  communications 
capability,  require  improvement.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  improvement  deferrals  impairs  our  ability  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat. 

U.  S.  military  objectives  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  area 
include  defense  of  the  sea  and  air  approaches  to  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
security  of  sea  lines  of  communication;  maintenance  of 
security  of  island  bases;  and  defense  of  the  U.  S.  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo.  Our  strategy  calls  for  conduct  of 
aerospace  and  naval  operations  with  emphasis  on 
ASW  operations  to  defend  CONUS  against  strategic 
nuclear  attack;  protection  of  sea  and  air  lines  of 
communications  to  ensure  the  rapid  reinforcement  and 
resupply  of  the  U.  S.  European  Command  and  the 
continued  flow  of  war-supporting  materiel  and  fuel  to 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States;  protection  of 
vital  approaches  to  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
encouragement  of  U.  S.  allies  and  regional  security 
organizations  to  respond  if  outside  assistance  is 
required. 

Since  the  founding  of  NATO,  we  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  NATO  Alliance  would  be  able 
to  control  and  use  the  high  seas.  Up  to  the  present,  we 
have  planned  on  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  full  range  of 
assigned  tasks.  These  tasks  include  conducting  sea 
control  operations,  containment  of  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  and  attack  submarines,  countering  Soviet 
surface/air  forces,  protecting  the  transit  of  high  value 
task  groups,  including  amphibious  forces  and 
strategic  reserves,  defending  the  strategic  island 
bases,  and  finally,  protecting  transit  lines  so  that 
merchant  shipping  can  deliver  military  and  economic 
cargo.  Since  there  are  insufficient  forces  to  plan  on 
accomplishing  these  missions  simultaneously,  we  will 
establish  priorities  and  allocate  forces  to  accomplish 
tasks  according  to  Soviet  capabilities  and  courses  of 
action.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  makes  a 
maximum  effort  to  interdict  the  Atlantic  sea  lines  of 
communication  and  is  able  to  predeploy  a large 


portion  of  its  submarines,  there  will  be  heavy  attrition  to 
early  reinforcement  and  supply  elements.  The 
implications  of  this  for  allied  nations  are  clear. 
Reinforcement  of  Europe  will  depend  first  on  airlift,  and 
ultimately  on  sealift  which  is  contingent  upon  getting 
the  submarine  threat  under  control. 

While  some  of  the  more  urgent  items  will  move  by  air 
prior  to  and  during  the  critical  opening  days  of  the 
conflict,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  required  tonnage 
will  move  by  sea. 

This  means  we  must  not  only  improve  airlift  as  well 
as  our  merchant  fleet;  we  must  also  improve 
communications  with  the  latter,  and  control  it  better  so 
that  ships  can  be  alerted  and  moved  rapidly  to  loading 
ports. 

With  the  reduced  NATO  forces  currently  allocated  to 
the  Atlantic  Command,  a major  effort  has  to  be 
devoted  to  protection  of  the  air  and  sea  lines  of 
communication  across  the  Atlantic.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  several  actions,  the  most  important  of 
which  would  be: 

• Seeking  out  and  destroying  enemy  forces  in  the 
Atlantic  area; 

• Interdiction  of  Soviet  air  and  sea  routes  from  their 
northern  bases  into  the  Atlantic  sea  lines  areas; 
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• Reinforcing  important  strategic  islands;  and 

• Close  support  of  those  critical  cargo  merchant 
vessels  which  must  sail  early. 

These  operations  will  tax  available  forces  to  the  limit. 
The  Atlantic  Command  must  be  able  to  contribute  to 
deterrence  in  the  face  of  the  anticipated  threat.  The 
strategic  forces  can  perform  their  mission  under  most 
scenarios.  The  conventional  force  capability  on 
balance  is  eroding,  especially  in  the  context  of  the 
early  reinforcement  strategy  for  NATO  in  a general 
war.  All  assigned  missions  cannot  be  accomplished 
simultaneously  and  will  have  to  be  prioritized.  Of 
particular  concern  is  the  shortfall  in  surface  and  air 
ASW  platforms,  convoy  escorts,  amphibious  lift 
capability,  mine  countermeasures  capability,  and 
mobile  logistics  support  ships  for  long-range  support 
of  fleet  units. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Strategic  Importance 

In  the  hands  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  power,  control 
of  Central  America  or  the  Caribbean  would  permit  a 
wide  range  of  military  actions,  including  close  range 
strategic  attack.  The  Panama  Canal  is  a major  defense 
asset  which  facilitates  the  reinforcement  of  U.  S.  forces 
in  Europe.  Denial  of  its  use  would  increase  the 
importance  of  the  sea  lines  of  communication  around 
South  America.  A friendly,  stable  Mexico,  with  its 
common  1,800  mile  border,  is  important  to 
maintenance  of  U.  S.  security. 

Latin  America’s  raw  materials  and  potential  raw 
materials  amplify  the  strategic  importance  of  the  area. 
These  countries  supply  the  United  States  with 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  of  six 
strategic  materials,  with  Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Peru  and  Jamaica  among  the  important  suppliers  of 
raw  material.  The  United  States  imports  about  nine  per 
cent  of  its  total  crude  oil  imports  from  Latin  America. 
Refineries  in  the  Caribbean  supply  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  United  States’  refined  imported  oil. 

Potential  economic  and  military  strength  add  to  the 
area's  strategic  importance.  Brazil  and  Argentina 
possess  the  technology  and  economic  capacity  to 
become  nuclear  powers  and  have  the  military  potential 
to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

While  distant  in  geography,  the  Soviets  have 
interests  in  the  region.  Latin  America  is  of  strategic 
interest  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  potential  for 
its  forces  to  operate  in  the  proximity  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  vividly  displayed  in  1962  in  Cuba.  Of 
secondary  importance  to  the  Soviets  is  trade,  such  as 
wheat  from  Argentina. 

China  has  trade  interests  as  well  as  a modest  aid 
program  aimed  at  winning  support  of  Third  World 


countries  and  countering  Soviet  influence.  China 
extends  credit  to  Chile  and  aid  to  Guyana  and 
Jamaica. 

There  are  no  Soviet  or  PRC  forces  operating  in  the 
Latin  American  area,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
Soviet  ships  and  Bear  aircraft  deployments  to  Cuba. 
Soviet  technicians  and  military  advisers  in  Cuba  assist 
in  the  maintenance  and  operational  training  of  missile 
firing  gun  boats,  surface-to-air  missile  sites  and  jet 
fighter  aircraft.  Peru  has  received  air  defense  and  field 
artillery  equipment  and  is  purchasing  fighter  aircraft 
from  the  Soviets. 

The  stability  of  the  Area  is  affected  by  political 
disorder,  social  inequities,  economic  weaknesses, 
border  disputes,  human  rights  issues,  Caribbean 
mini-states  exertion  for  independence,  and  the 
diminution  of  friendly  European  influences. 

Latin  American  nations  turn  increasingly  to  regional 
economic  organizations  to  promote  their  collective 
interests  and  to  offset  a political  and  economic  climate 
which,  from  their  perspective,  is  excessively 
dominated  by  the  United  States.  There  is  strong 
sentiment  in  some  countries  to  create  raw  material 
cartels  similar  to  OPEC  and  to  nationalize  foreign 
ownership  of  basic  industries. 

The  present  ability  of  Latin  American  forces  to 
defend  against  a modern  outside  force  or  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere  is 
minimal.  The  Latin  American  navies  have  had  1 7 years’ 
experience  in  the  annual  combined  maritime  exercise 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy  (UNITAS).  Latin  American  armed 
forces'  most  significant  deficiencies  would  be 
logistical  support  which  affects  combat  staying  powei 

The  Latin  American  desire  for  modern  sophisticated 
aircraft  and  missile  firing  ships  appears  impractical  to 
the  United  States,  and  has  been  frustrated  by  U.  S. 
foreign  aid  refusals.  Our  refusal  to  be  responsive  to  the 
perceived  needs  of  these  countries  has  resulted  only 
in  a diminution  of  U.  S.  influence,  not  a reduction  in 
arms  expenditures  since  the  countries  buy  elsewhere. 
The  development  of  professional  and  effective  military 
forces,  with  the  associated  acquisition  of  arms,  results 
in  transfer  of  technological  awareness  and  skills  to 
significant  numbers  of  conscripts  who  then  join  the 
national  labor  force.  This  is  especially  true  in  Latin 
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America  today,  where  the  military  forces  tend  to  be  the 
most  cohesive  sector  and  the  most  active  group  in 
seeking  modernization. 

The  principal  potential  threat  to  U.  S.  interests  in 
Latin  America  is  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  efforts  to 
establish  power  bases  which  exploit  prevailing 
unstable  social/economic  conditions  and  interfere  with 
U.  S.  access  to  strategic  materials.  Cuba  is 
successfully  penetrating  the  infrastructure  of 
Caribbean  states.  The  Soviets  see  the  sale  of  arms  as 
an  effective  means  of  entry.  They  recently  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  sale  of  missile  firing  gun  boats  to 
Colombia,  but  have  sold  a highly  sophisticated  aircraft 
to  Peru.  With  this  sale  will  come  Soviet  technicians  and 
an  opportunity  for  increased  influence. 

While  it  is  expensive,  at  approximately  $2.3  million  a 
day,  the  Soviets  take  full  advantage  of  their  Cuban 
surrogate  in  the  Caribbean.  Castro’s  techniques  in  this 
hemisphere  to  date  have  been  essentially  non-military 
and  generally  subtle.  He  appears  to  be  aware  that 
overt  military  action  near  the  United  States  could 
precipitate  a strong  U.  S.  response.  Primarily 
concentrating  in  the  Caribbean,  Castro  gains  entry 
with  infrastructure  programs,  such  as  economic 
development  projects  and  friendship  societies.  At  the 
same  time,  he  trains  the  recipient  country’s  security 
forces  in  Cuba,  as  he  did  with  Jamaica  and  Guyana.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cuba  covertly  supports  revolution, 
disruption  and  terrorism  throughout  Latin  America. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  threatened  by 
spontaneous  disruptions  or  civil  disturbances 
instigated  by  Panamanian  radical  Nationalist  and 
Communist  support  groups.  Though  small  in  number, 
these  groups  have  the  capability  to  magnify  emotional 
demonstrations,  to  threaten  the  safety  of  U.  S. 
personnel  and  to  disrupt  canal  operations.  Should 
current  treaty  negotiations  fail,  or  fall  significantly  short 
of  satisfying  Panamanian  aspirations,  the  canal  will 
become  more  vulnerable  to  sabotage. 

In  the  event  of  aggression  within  Latin  America,  the 
United  States  is  bound  by  two  treaties:  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  and  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
known  as  the  Rio  Treaty. 

The  OAS  Charter  established  the  “institution”  of  the 
Inter-American  System  and  is  basically  a political 
document.  It  provides  for  a permanent  council 
empowered  to  conduct  immediate  consultation  until 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation  (foreign  ministers)  can  be 
held.  It  reaffirms  a doctrine  of  collective  security — an 
attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all — although  no  nation  is 
compelled  to  act  contrary  to  its  constitutional  process. 

The  Rio  Treaty  binds  contracting  parties  to  seek 
settlement  of  controversy  within  the  Inter-American 
system  through  the  OAS  before  referring  the  problem 
to  the  United  Nations.  An  attack  by  any  state  on  any 
American  state  is  considered  an  attack  on  all.  The 


treaty  area  is  defined  as  roughly  200  miles  from  North 
and  South  America,  including  Canada.  This  treaty 
provides  no  forces,  command  structure  or  automatic 
war  provision. 

U.S.  Force  Posture  Readiness 

In  most  all  countries  in  Latin  America  and  a few  in  the 
Caribbean,  our  MAAGs,  Military  Groups  and  attaches 
project  U.  S.  military  presence  and  influence  through 
security  assistance  programs,  advisory  roles, 
representation  duties  and  intelligence  collection.  U.  S. 
forces  and  bases  are  located  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Panama.  Small  Air  Force  and  Navy 
facilities  are  located  in  the  Bahamas  and  Eastern 
Caribbean  islands  chain  for  missile/satellite  launches 
and  underwater  surveillance. 

Forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Guantanamo  are 
maintained  in  a high  state  of  readiness  due  to  the 
obvious  threat  in  both  areas.  Any  significant  increase 


in  civil  disturbances  in  Panama  would  require 
reinforcement  by  CONUS-based  forces.  Military 
activity  against  Guantanamo  would  require  a U.  S. 
military  response  from  CONUS  forces. 

The  Brazilian  Army  and  Navy,  the  Chilean  Navy  and 
a Mexican  Air  Force  squadron  fought  with  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II.  Colombia  contributed  two 
destroyers  and  ground  troops  in  the  Korean  War.  Two 
Argentine  destroyers  and  Dominican  gun  boats 
participated  in  the  Cuban  Ouarantine.  During  1965  an 
Inter-American  Peace  Force  that  included  elements 
from  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Paraguay  reestablished 
order  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  No  Latin  American 
armed  forces  were  involved  in  the  Vietnam  war.  There 
was  no  Latin  American  action  against  Cuban 
intervention  in  Angola;  however,  most  nations 
expressed  concern. 

The  contributions  and  capabilities  of  the  Latin 
American  military  are  primarily  those  of  maintaining 
internal  security  and  self  defense.  Contributions  to 
hemisphere  security  do  not  appear  likely  until  the 
threat  becomes  more  obvious.  Brazil  and  Argentina 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  contributing  to  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  represented  on  the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  (IADB),  which  has 
military  representatives  from  most  Latin  American 
nations.  It  provides  valuable  channels  of 
communication  and  a forum  for  enhancing 
professional  understanding,  cooperation  and  rapport 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  nations. 

The  annual  joint  Central  American  exercise, 
CONDECA,  the  U.S.  and  some  South  American  navies’ 
joint  exercise,  UNITAS,  and  the  surveillance  exercise, 
HALCON  VISTA,  are  examples  of  joint  exercises  that 
serve  to  enhance  collective  security. 

The  British,  Dutch  and  French  have  in  the  past 
added  stability  to  the  region,  primarily  in  the 
Caribbean.  But,  starting  in  1962  with  the 
independence  of  Jamaica,  the  British  have  been 
withdrawing  from  the  area.  Two  British  frigates  on 
patrol  in  the  Caribbean  and  a battalion  in  Belize 
comprise  the  British  military  presence  in  the  area.  A 
Netherlands'  military  force  of  one  destroyer  escort,  an 
ASW  aircraft  squadron  and  two  companies  of  marines 
remains  in  the  Caribbean  Netherland  Antilles.  The 
French  make  infrequent,  minimal  military  visits  to 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique  and  French  Guiana. 


U.  S.  military  objectives  are  to  preclude 
establishment  of  military  power  bases  hostile  to  U.  S. 
interests,  maintain  access  to  regional  resources, 
ensure  security  and  unrestricted  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  avoid  active  involvement  of  U.  S. 
forces  in  internal  security. 

Our  methods  to  meet  these  military  objectives  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

• place  primary  reliance  on  indigenous  forces  to 
counter  internal  threats; 

• maintain  on-site  forces  which,  together  with  forces 
deployable  from  CONUS,  can  insure  the  security  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 

• support  regional  alliances  and  treaty 
organizations,  and 

• conduct  combined  exercises  and  training. 

Soviet  and  Cuban  influence,  detrimental  to  U.  S. 
security  interests,  continues  insidiously  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Infrastructure  penetration 
in  the  form  of  technical  assistance,  economic 
education,  cultural  cooperation  and  friendship 
societies  are  subtle  methods  which  promote  Soviet 
and  Cuban  goals  without  provoking  the  United  States 
or  even  arousing  much  public  concern.  Soviet  arms 
sales,  such  as  the  recent  fighter-bomber  sale  to  Peru, 
are  more  obvious.  There  continues  to  be  a generally 
friendly  rapport  between  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Latin  American  military.  Due  to 
the  unique  leadership  role  of  the  Latin  American 
military,  it  is  important  that  we  further  these  traditional 
military-to-military  relationships  by  being  responsive  to 
legitimate  force  modernization  needs  and  thereby 
promoting  a favorable  climate  for  attaining  U.  S. 
political,  economic,  and  security  goals  in  this 
hemisphere.  Recent  cutbacks  in  our  international 
military  training  money  and  elimination  of  some  military 
groups  and  reductions  in  others  have  been  interpreted 
by  some  as  a reduction  of  U.  S.  interest  in  the  region. 

As  Latin  American  nations  strive  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  their  economic  and  industrial  development,  we 
can  expect  them  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  accordance 
with  their  own  changing  perceptions  of  their  national 
interests.  In  so  doing,  we  can  also  reasonably  expect 
occasional  confrontations  with  them,  either  separately 
or  as  part  of  a Third  World  bloc. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  work  toward  a 
long-range  improvement  of  our  relations  with  each 
Latin  American  country  and  the  region  in  general  to 
provide  a comprehensive  framework  within  which  to 
promote  U.  S.  security  interests. 
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NORTH  AMERICA 

Strategic  Importance 

The  security  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the 
continued  freedom  and  independence  of  the  entire 
North  American  continent. 

Canada  regards  her  sovereignty  and  national 
survival  in  terms  similar  to  our  own.  Our  two  nations 
remain  naturally  and  ideologically  allied.  For  the  past 
several  decades,  we  have  underscored  this  alliance 
by  structuring  defensive  forces  for  the  protection  of 
North  America  as  a single  entity,  with  little  concern  for 
national  borders.  Canada  is  our  single  North  American 
Aerospace  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  partner. 

During  the  past  year,  significant  progress  has  been 
realized  by  the  conclusion  or  near  conclusion  of  a 
series  of  comprehensively  updated  bilateral  defense 
agreements  with  Canada.  These  agreements  provide 
for  the  forward  dispersal  basing  of  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  (ADCOM)  fighters  and  interceptors  and 
SAC  tankers,  arrangements  for  the  use  of  deepwater 
training  areas  for  U.  S.  submarines,  overflight  and 
air-to-air  refueling  rights  for  bombers  of  our  strategic 
strike  forces,  and  the  continued  availability  of  an 
essential  airbase  facility  at  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  for 
NORAD  and  NATO  contingency  operations.  In 
addition,  we  are  seeking  improvements  to  the 
surveillance,  warning,  and  communications  facilities  in 
Canada  which  provide  vital  missile  and  bomber 
warning  and  command  and  control  linkage  with  our 
strategic  strike  force. 

U.  S.  and  Canadian  interceptor  aircraft  provide 
NORAD  a capability  to  counter  probes  into  North 
American  airspace  and  to  defend  against  a bomber 
attack  on  this  continent.  Canadian  maritime  forces 
provide  air  and  seaborne  antisubmarine  warfare 
patrols  along  her  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coastlines. 
Canadian  capabilities  will  be  enhanced  by  the  New 
Fighter  Aircraft  (NFA)  Program  and  by  the  recent 
decision  to  purchase  18  CP-140  versions  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  P-3  as  a replacement  for  their  old  Argus  patrol 
aircraft.  Both  developments  indicate  continued 


Canadian  resolve  to  ensure  an  active,  although 
limited,  strategic  defense  of  North  America. 

The  immediate  threat  to  North  America  consists 
primarily  of  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs),  sea  to  land  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs),  and 
long-range  bombers,  providing  more  than  3,000 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  which  possess  a range 
capability  sufficient  to  reach  targets  in  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Soviet  general 
purpose  forces  could  be  employed  in  time  of  war 
against  Alaska  and  against  parts  of  Canada  lying 
reasonably  close  to  Soviet  staging  areas. 

A potential  threat  to  North  America  could  be  posed 
by  Soviet  utilization  of  facilities  in  Cuba.  Cuba  could  be 
used  as  either  a staging  base  for  long  and  medium 
range  nuclear  capable  bomber  forces,  or  as  a 
recovery  base  for  Soviet  bombers  flying  one-way 
missions  from  Arctic  staging  areas.  The  island  also 
represents  a potential  Western  Ffemisphere  launch 
point  for  short  range  ballistic  missiles  (although  none 
are  now  based  there)  and  as  a convenient  resupply 
point  for  Soviet  submarines.  The  Soviet  presence  on 
the  island  merits  continued  vigilance  on  our  part. 


Force  Posture  Allied  Contributions 

In  May  1975,  an  extensive  Canadian  review  of 
continental  defense  concluded  with  a decision  to 
extend  the  NORAD  Agreement  for  an  additional  five 
years.  This  decision  recognized  NORAD  as  an 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  Canadian-U.  S. 
security  problems  and  as  a contribution  to  the  security 
of  NATO.  The  United  States  has  recently  realigned  its 
strategic  defense  policy  to  stress  the  importance  of 
defending  important  areas  worldwide,  and  air  and  sea 
lines  of  communication  against  air  attack.  While 
acknowledging  that  there  continues  to  be  a bomber 
threat  to  North  America,  Canada  remains  primarily 
oriented  to  the  peacetime  surveillance  and  control  of 
her  sovereign  airspace. 

Our  forces  in  Alaska  are  structured  to  provide 
warning,  limited  air  defense,  and  military  presence  at 
our  closest  point  of  contact  with  Soviet  territory.  Vast 
training  areas  and  varied  training  opportunities  are 
available  in  Alaska.  We  have  undertaken  a program  to 
utilize  this  training  resource  by  rotating  Army  and  Air 
Force  units  there. 

The  efforts  of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command  and 
NORAD  have  centered  on  the  surveillance  and  control 
of  North  American  airspace  and  warning  of  bomber, 
missile  or  space  attack.  Our  capability  to  defend 
against  missile  and  space  attacks  remains 
nonexistent,  while  our  defense  against  bomber  attack 
is  limited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  greatly  diminished 
interceptor  force.  The  emergence  of  a new 
intercontinental  Soviet  bomber,  the  Backfire,  causes 
concern  for  our  defense  capabilities.  A current 
assessment  of  our  strategic  defense  posture  requires 
improvement  and  modernization  not  only  of  our 
interceptor  forces,  but  also  in  our  capability  to  detect, 
identify,  and  assess  the  intentions  of  intruders  in  North 
American  airspace. 

Alaska’s  exposed  location  requires  special 
consideration  during  crisis  contingencies.  Defense 
plans  for  Alaska  provide  for  timely  augmentation  of 
military  force  levels  as  necessary. 

The  cooperative  basis  for  North  American  bilateral 
defense  remains  strong.  The  nature  of  the  threat  to 
North  America  continues  to  change  in  view  of  the 
enhancement  of  Soviet  offensive  capabilities  and  the 
availability  of  potential  staging  areas  within  this 
hemisphere. 
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R.  James  Woolsey  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  Mar.  9, 
1977,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  At  35,  he  is 
youngest  Under  Secretary  in 
the  Navy’s  history. 

Secretary  Woolsey,  a 
Stanford  graduate  and 
Rhodes  Scholar,  with  a law 
degree  from  Yale,  is  a former 
Army  officer.  He  served  as  a 
program  analyst  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  National  Security 
Council,  as  an  advisor  on  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  in  1 969  and  1 970,  and 
as  General  Counsel  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

He  is  married  to  Dr. 
Suzanne  H.  Woolsey, 
Associate  Director  for 
Human  and  Community 
Affairs,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

John  Warner  was 
previously  the  youngest 
Under  Secretary.  He  was  41 
when  appointed. 


R.  J.  Woolsey 

Retirements 

Lt.  Gen.  William  B.  Fulton, 
Director  of  Army  Staff, 
Department  of  Army,  will  be 
retired  in  grade  from  military 
service. 

Lt.  Gen.  John  N. 
McLaughlin,  Commanding 
General,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
Pacific,  will  be  retired  in 
grade  from  military  service 
on  July  1,  1977. 


The  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs),  Thomas  B.  Ross, 
took  the  oath  of  office  Mar.  7, 
1977. 

The  new  Pentagon  Public 
Affairs  chief,  a Korean  War 
naval  officer,  has  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  in 
Beirut  and  Paris,  and  served 
as  Washington  bureau  chief 
for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
prior  to  his  present  position. 


T.  B.  Ross 
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